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_ r the - wicked boafteth of bis heart' 5 
* Hefire; and bleſſeth the — 
who God eee. ee Og 


1 7 en Is eim 3 to Gol D * the 
| riotous oppreſſion of wicked men, 
. and declares the humble dependence, of the 
| rightcous upon hisprovidence and protection. 
But the queſtion is, Why theſe oppreſſors and 
perſecutors ſpeak well of the eovetous? The 
anſwer is very eaſy, Becauſe they are the ſame 
perſons, Oppreſſion is the effect of Aya- 
rice; for few men have ever arrived to ſuch. 
a degree of depravity, as to diſtreſs and in- 
jure others, out of wantonneſs and gayety of 
heart; that were a depravity more than 
deviliſh! No, e wicked boaſteth of his 


= my 5 «ie ; that is, he hath ſtrong appe 
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tites and paſſions eager to be gratified: and if 
this cannot be done without oppreffren 
invaſion of his neighbour's property; Ihe 
done it muſt be at any rate; and when 
it is done, it muſt be defended in the beſt 
manner he can. Now this defence cannot 
be drawn from any of the principles of reaſon 
and virtue (for theſe are all againſt. him) 3 
and therefore he muſt carry it off with a high 
1 hand; he boaſteth of his heart's defive — 
N Why ſhould not he conſult his on happi- 
1 neſs, and trample every thing under foot 


1 that ſtands in his way to it? As for his 
z enemies, that is, all thoſe whom he hath 
4 made fo by his oppreifions, he puffeth at 
1 them, ſaith the pſalmiſt. He hath now ar- 
| rived to a height of power that ſetteth him 
| above their reſentments; and as for their 
grievances, he regardeth them not: the hap - 
pineſs or miſery of others is nothing to him: 
he hath thrown off all ſenſe of hamanity, 
and the next ſtep he takes, is to ſhake off his 
— religion too for foon after it followeth, He 
bath ſaid in his heart, God hath Forgotten; 
Be hideth his face 3 he will never ſee it. 
Here we may obſerve the gradual progreſs 


of 426 anghld in a ae heart: Firſt, a man 
; 3 refol ves 
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Ser. 1. $oerkt Durv. 1 3 
reſolves to gratify his unruly appetites in all 


their demands: this cannot be done, with- 
out invading his neighbour s property. Then 


follow fraud and oppreſſion. After he hath 
rioted in his wickedneſs for ſome time with 
impunity, he then applauds his happineſs, and 
openly vaunteth his vices; he boafteth of bis 
Heart y dere. However, he hath yet ſome 
little remains of conſcience, and ſenſe of - 
Divine vengeance hanging over him, and * 
that he muſt get rid of as faft as he can. 


The compats of this diſcourſe will not 


allow me to purſue the progreſs of ws 100 1 
through all its gradations; and therefore 1 


ſhall confine myſelf to that ſingle point which 
is principally alluded to in that part of my 


text he covetous, whom God abhorreth. 


In ſpeaking to which words, I ſhall con- 


ſider them as intirely abſtracted from the oc- 
caſion of them in this pſalm, and only deduce 
this one point of plain doctrine from them--- 
That covetouſneſs is a vice in a very parti- 
cular manner abhorred and deteſted by Al- 


mighty GoDp' and that for theſe following 


reaſons: 
I. Becauſe it is a vice directly oppoſite to 


the goodneſs of Gon 
Da . 
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II. Becauſe it is a vice very oppoſite to the - 
Divine mercy. And, e 
III. Becauſe it is idolatry. 5 
Firſt, 1 ſay, Covetouſneſs is a vice pecu- | 
liarly abhorred of God, as being directly 


oppoſite to the Divine goodneſs: for covet- 


ouſneſs is an inordinate deſire of wealth; that 
is, an unreaſonable deſire both of acquiring 


and retaining it. Now the end of wealth, 


beyond all queſtion, is to ſerve the neceſſities 


and conveniencies of life, and, after that, to 


be a ſupply for charity and beneficence. 
Whereas, then, the covetous man is often- 
times ſo far from conſulting the conyenience | 
and well-being of other men, that it is very 

well if he ſupplies his own neceſlities, it is 
plain he acts in direct contradiction to the 


ends of wealth, and to all the purpoſes of 


the Divine goodneſs, in l the bleſ- 
ſing of life upon mankind. 
If we would form a right idea of the Di- 


vine goodneſs, we mould conſider Almighty [ 


Gop, as a Being of infinite perfection and 
felicity; full, and indefectible, completely 
happy in Himſelf, and, conſequently, inca- 


pable of any acceſſion of happineſs from any 
thing elſe. To confi der a Being ſo conſti- 


4 ftnuted, 


ger. 1. Social Dy P3257 .Y 
tuted, creating a world, perhaps an infinity 
of worlds, and in them many infinities of 
creatures, to ſhare in his felicity; as if he 
could not be infinitely happy, unleſs that 


| happineſs were infinitely diffuſed! how glo- 
8. rious, how amazing an idea of the Divine 
_ goodneſs i is this! and yet how infinitely be- 


low the reality! Was man then created in 


his image? Was he impreſſed with a ſtrong 
inſtinct of univerſal love and good-will to all 


the world about him? Is this principle the 


| characteriſtic of every thing that is great and 
| goodin life? Is it the nobleſt 3 imitation and 


reſemblance of the Divinity? Nay, is it not 


_ almoſt the only rem\in of that glorious ſimi- 


litude in which we were made? And is not 
the wretch, that centres all his regards in 
himſelf, and defaceth this divine impreſſion, 


this godlike form, from his ſoul; is not this 


wretch the moſt abject, the moſt worthleſs, of 


Gops creatures? How is he fallen, and de- 
formed beyond expreſſion! the very reverſe 


of Gop and goodneſs! And is it poſſible, 
that, in that abandoned condition, he can 
be other than the object of Divine dcteſtation ? 
the covetous, whom God abhorreth. 


* as he is thus monſtrous in the ſight 
33 


1 
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of Gob, he is not leſs ſo in his relation to 
mankind: for, as the ſeveral ſtates and ſo · 
cieties of men arc termed bodies politic, ſo, 
in truth, they bear a greater analogy to ani- 
mate bodies than is commonly imagined. 
The governing part of ſociety may be con- 
ſidered as the heart, the principle of life and 
motion; from whence the blood is diffuſed, 
firſt, to the nobler vitals, and thence to the 
ſeveral limbs and parts of the body, in pro-: 
portion to their bulk and uſe; in like man- 
ner as wealth is more immediately derived 
upon the nobler members of ſociety, and 
from thence to the miniſterial, and leſs noble; 
and as the blood was intended for the 
ſupport of the whole bady, conſidered as 
ſuch, and not for the ſubſiſtence of any par- 
ticular limb, otherwiſe than as that limb 
makes a part of the whole, and a proper con- 
veyance to ſome other part below it; ſo 
wealth was never intended for any one, or 
any number of men in ſociety, how great or 
noble ſocver, but for the whole body poli- 
tic. And altho' the principal members of 
the ſtate receive it by greater chanels, and in 
greater quantities, than their inferiors, as the 
aum recciveth greater . of blood. 
| and 


natural check in this ciręnlations for, if any 


Ser. r. Soeiar Duty, 7 
and by larger arteries and veins, than any af 


the fingers; yet was that wealth never in- 


tended for their ſole uſc, apy more than that 
blood was intended fot the ſole uſe of the arm, 


without any regard to the fingers Now, 


ſtace this is exactly the eaſe, let us conſider 


what would be the conſequence of any un- 


part receive its nouriſhment in its proper 
proportion, and retain it unduly, muſt not 


ſome other part of nęceſſity be defrauded? 

nay, perhaps, a great number of parts? and 

what will be the conſequence, even to that 

which retaineth more than it ought, but 

pain, and an unnatural tumour? and hath 

not {this an evident tendency to render the 
| Whole body diſeaſed and monſtrous? : 


From hence we may gather how utterly | 


 ynſogjial this vice is! and how ruinous it muſt 
olf neceſſity be to the public, if Gp, in his 


wrath, ſhould ſuffer it to become epidemi- 


cual in any ſociety! becauſe, then, the mem | 
bers of that (ſociety, inſtead of contributing 


to their mutual happineſs, by all the offices 


of humanity, and a fair commerce, muſt lay 
themſelves out to defraud and over - reach one 
| —y _ the evil arts imaginable and, 


4 — Rn 


But, ſecondly, —— Covireutin is a es i 
bela deteſted by Almighty GoD, ber 
cauſe it is ſo very oppoſite ta the Divine 
mercy. — Now mercy is that attributefof 
the Almighty, which repreſenteth him com- 
paſſionate of the miſeries and diſtreſſes of his 
creatures, and ready at all times to relieve 
them, when they call upon him: it is that 
attribute, which rendererh his infinite power 
and wiſdoki' peculiarly amiable to the ſons 
of i men: it is that attribute, which he hath 
more fully and emphatically et forth in the | 
Holy Seriptures, than any other; as if he 
delighted to be known by no other name 
than the Gor of mercy: and as he hath 
made it the great characteriſtic of his own 
natute, he hath alſo made it the ſtrong 
inſtinct, and the great ornament of outs, 
as Well as the higheſt and moſt important . 
duty in life: he hath bound it upon us by - 

tte ſtrongeſt engagements, and the ſevereſt 

2 m— gee — N ay, our bleſſed 

Mm Saviour 
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e eſu Chriſt; hath gone ſo fat, as to 
make it the ſum of all religion: and == 
ſented the day of judgment in ſuch a 
' manne! as if the eee e n Mia 
| ſtate intirely depended upon the diſcharge of 
this ſingle. duty Depart from me, ye 
curſed, into everlaſting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels: for I was. an hun. 
gred, and. ye gave me ng meat; I was 
thirſty, and ye gave me no drinks aſtranger; 
nd ye took me: not in; naked,” and ye 
 cloathed me not; ficli, and in priſon, and ye 
viſited me not. And, beſides all this, charity 
is a virtue fo abſolutely; neceſſary in this 
world, this vale of ſorrow and affliction, 
that one would think, if neither Gop nor 
reaſon injoined it, our very miſeries would 
force it upon us, Since, then, this virtue 
is of ſuch infinite importance, ſo neceſſary 
40 the. miſeries of this life, as well as to the 
felicities of the next; of ſuch near reſem- 
blance to the mercy of Gon, and of ſuch 
peculiar acceptance with him; ſurely. ayarice, 
its grezt enemy, which ſhuts: the gye,-and 
pps. the ear, and hardens the heart to the 
ties s and | complaings, and een 9s our 
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fellow creatures, muſt be, in a patticalar 5 
manner, deteſtable in his ſight. 

And here Tenuſt obſerve; that cher ovetoul-. 
neſs which mekes 4 inan unjuſt,” is a much 
worſe kind of eovetouſneſs, than that which 
makes him only unchatitable. He chat with- 

holds his bounty or beneficenco from me, is 
nnjuſt to his Maker, and cruel to his oWn 
foul, as weil as to me; but he that with- 
holds my juſt right from me, or oppreſſeth 
me in the purſuit of it; is a villain and a 
robber; is, in the eye of Gop and juſtice, a 
much viler wretch than the robber upon the 
high road he robs in the ſpirit of calm 
cruclty, from the fulneſs of pride, and the 
inſolence of power Want and neceſſity 
carry their excuſe along with them; and 
therefore the poor robber is to be pitied, 
even when he is to be puniſhed; but rhe rich 
robber is altogether inexcuſable, is utterly 
1 — however their power and 
their numbers may protect them in this 
world (for GOD knows they are but too 
numerous), the time will come, when they 
will be the ſcorn and deriſion of men and 
angels: hen even thoſe whom they now 
opprefs, will have but too much reaſon to 


Pity 


85 Ser. I. S0 AL Du Ty. 11 
pity them; when ecverlaſting miſery in an- 
other world fhall be the reward of their 
cruelty and iniquity in this. =P 
But, zhrral, the covetous are, in a par- 
ticular manner, deteſtable in the ſight of 
Go p, becauſe they are idolaters. Thus the 
apoſtle, in the 5th chapter of his epiſtle to 
the Epheſians, at the 5th verſe——T his ye 
know, that no whoremonger, nor unclean 
perſon, nor couetous man, Who is an idola- 


ter, hath any jmnheritance in the kingdom of 


Chriſt aud of God. And again, in the 3d 

chapter to the Coloſſians, at the 5th verſe, 
 Mortify therefore your members which are 
upon the earth, fornication, uncleanueſs, in. 
ordinate affettions, evil concupiſtence, and 
covetouſneſs, which is idolatry — and that 
it is fo, is plain; becauſe the very eſſence of 
worſhip conſiſts in ſerving and confiding in 
the object of our worſhip : for all the exter- 

nal acts of devotion are only ſo many pro- 
per indications of truſt and obedience, and 
are ultimately referred to them: now it is 
certain, that the covetous man both confides 
in his manumon, and ſerves him with all his 
| heart and ſoul. The firſt of theſe is plainly 
es i in the 3 Iſt chapter of Job, at the 
24th 
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' 24th and 28th verſes; where that righteous 


man; freeing himſelf from the imputation 
of avarice, acknowlegeth, among other 


fuppoſitions, that if he had put is truſt in 


his wealth, he might juſtly be charged with 
idolatry; IF (faith he, ver. 24th) 7 have 
made gold my Hope, or have ſaid to the fine 


' gold, Thou art iy con rfidence, &c. this alſo 
Deere an iniquity; for ] ſhould have denied 
the God that is above. The fame thing is 
: evident from the rich manꝭs conduct in the 

parable, who enlarged his barns, and laid 


np goods for many years; for when he had 
done fo, he ſaid to his ſoul, Soul, tale thine 
eaſe, eat, drink, and be merry. Here is not 


one word of gratitude to Gop, for the bleſſ⸗- 


ings beſtow'd; or dependence upon him, for 


the continuance of them? for, when he had 


treaſured up an immenſe fortune, he then 
thought he had a ſure fund of felicity ; and 


in that confidence he placed all his hopes 


and happineſs, and looked no farther. The 
young man in the goſpel is alſo a ſad inſtance 
to the ſame purpoſe ; who choſe rather to 
leave Chriſt, than to part with his large poſ- 


| ſelſions: : and ſuch alſo was De mas: Who 


forſook 


ger... 800 ALI DUr YT. 13 
| forfook the apoſtles, and renounced Chriſtia 
anity, to cleave to this preſent world, 
| Beſides, it is evident, from the nature of 
the thing, that the covetous man is the ſlave 
of his avarice, and not the ſervant of Go b: 
for Go o commandeth him 70 do good after 
his ability; but avarice forbiddeth him to do 
any good, and that he obeyeth: Go p com- 
mandeth him neither to injure or oppreſs his 
neighbour; his covetouſneſs commandeth 
him to do both, where he hath power to 
ſupport him in his villainy; and he doth _ 
both: Gopcommandeth him to give alms of 
his wealth, and never to turn away his face 
rom any poor man; but his avarice command- 
eth him to ſhut his hand, and to turn away his 
eyes; and he doth ſo: Gon commandeth him 
to lay up treaſures in heaven; and not to lay 
up treaſures on earth, where moth and ruſt 
do corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and Keel: his avarice commandeth him to 
do juſt the contrary; and he obeyeth it reli- 
giouſly. Is not then the covetous man an 
idolator to all intents and purpoſes? Nay, he 
is the worſt kind of idolater in the whole 
world; becauſe his devotion is not ſo much 
as ultimately referred to Go p, but is in di- 
. rect 


ouſneſs ſhould be a vice ſo peculiarly ab- 
horred of Go b, ſince it is fo directly deſtru- 
ctive of all religion, and ſince it is utterly 


impoſlible to ſerve God and Mammon at the 


ſame time, 
And thus havios ſhewn you the 50 


why covetouſneſs is ſo peculiarly abhorred of 
Gop, Inow proceed to make fome obſerva- 


tions upon the folly and danger of this vice. 
Ihe deſire of wealth is, beyond all que- 
ſtion, rightly and wiſely founded in our na- 
ture; becauſe it is neceſſary, in order to 4 
competent proviſion of the convenicncies of 


life: and it is appointed to grow with out 
years; becauſe, as age and infirmitics come 


on, which diſable us from the activity and 


induſtry of our youth, ſuch a proviſion is 


more neceflary to ſupport the wants and 


weakneſs of old age, and to provide for an 


| helpleſs iſſue: but, when that proviſion i isnot 
wanted, or is already made, is ſufficiently 
and —— y made ; to Prue endleſly, 


and 


14 Avarice inconf eur with Ser, 1. 
1 rect contradiction to the Divine worſhip in 
every part of it; whereas almoſt all other 
idolatries are aimed, at leaſt, and intended, 
 toGop, and injoin ſome kind of obedience 
to Him. It is no wonder then, that covet- 
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and hone any rational proſpect, to toil | 
and fave. to no purpoſe that can be named, 
is ſurely one of the greateſt inſtances of infa- 
tuation that can well be imagined; but in- 
deed it ought to be conſidered mor in the 
light of a. juſt curſe, than a high degree of 
folly: that thoſe wretches, who have taken 
off their dependence from Almighty. Go D, 
and put their confidence in their riches, 
ſhould find their miſery and their plague in 
thoſe yery. things wherein they vainly fixed 
their happineſs. And what rendereth this 
evil yet worſe, is, that it is without remedy: 
For, as Ariſtotle rightly obſerves, prodigality 
may be curcd, either by precept or by want; 
but avarice is incurable; becauſe age and in- 
firmities increaſe it: and this is ſo peculiarly 
the vice of old- age, that in youth it is per- 
fectly monſtrous! Young people ſhould be 
beneficent, to be agreeable: to endear them 
to mankind, and tecommend them to ſuch 
friendſhips and aſſiſtances in life, as may help 
them in their ſeveral purſuits and proſpects: 
and therefore, if this vice be indulged in that 
ſeaſon, the conſequence is, that it checks the 
ptogreſs of every thing that is great and ex- 
cellent in our nature; and it is impoſſible 
1 = | 2. 
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to "ſay to What extravagances of oily - and 


madneſs it carricth its wretched votaries, be- . 
fore the laſt period of life, in the ordinary . 
courſe; unleſs, by good fortune, it happens | 


v a 


to ſtarve them i in the way. Gas: — 931 a5 
Good Gp! What a lamentabie proſpe a is : 


it to contemplate upon the folly and miſery | 


of mankind in this point! to ſee a parcel of 
groveling wretches given up to endleſs: anxic- 


ty and deluſion ; ſacrificing all the enjoy ; 
ments of life, their health and happineſs— 


nay, perhaps their very lives and ſouls, for 4 


poor pittance of glittering « duſt, that hath nd 
value but in the uſe; and yet is never in- 
tended to be uſed: for a covetous man al- 

ways overlooks the end, and fixeth upon the 


means: nay, he dreads the enjoyment of 


his fortune, as much as he doth the loſs of 


it; and, indeed, to him they are the ſame 
thing. Now this deſire is plainly againſt 5 
reaſon and nature, and therefore tis inſatiable. 


Every deſire that is natural is caſily ſatisfied 5 


becauſe it is limited, and hath proper ob- 


jects ſuited to it. Thus, if a man be hun- 
gry, he will be ſatisfied when he hath eaten 
a good meal; and his hunger is, for ſome 


time after, no more then if it had never been: 
and 


Ser. 800 AI DTF. 1 
uud if he cat more than nature requites, he 


thitſty, ſuch a proportion of drink as nature 
demands will quench and allay that thirſt, 


and then he is at reſt. It is plain therefore, | 


that coyetoulnels i is not a deſire of nature, 
hut a diſeaſe: it is the thirſt of a dropſy; the 


more it drinks, the more it deſires, and the 
more it is inflamed. A covetous man may 
indeed imagine, that ſuch a certain ſum or 
portion of wealth will fatisfy his deſires, and. 
make him fit down happy and contented; 
but, alas! he is deceived; for, as Solomon 
| finely obſerveth, he that hoveth ver, ſhall 
not be ſatisfied with fituer; nor he that loverh 
abundance, with increaſe. And the reaſon 
is evident; for, if a man ſet his heart and 
| affections upon one talent which he hath no 
need of, and think he would be happy to 
attain it, it is plain, from the nature of the 
thing, that he muſt think two talents would 
Hake him twice as happy, and three talents 
thrice as happy, and ſo on to infinity. And 
therefore it is plain, a covetous man's love of 
money always muſt be in proportion to the 
quantity: if he love an hundred pounds well, 
F its own ſake, he muſt love two hundred 


E | | twice 


5 loadetl and oppreſſed: ſo likewiſe if he be 
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twice as well, and ſo on.— Hence! it is; that 


the deſires of the covetous always increaſe 


with their eſtate; and every day they grow 


richer, they diſcover new wants, and new ne- 
ceſſities: and a new purchaſe, w which a co- 
vetous man hath ſet his heart upon, is, to 
him, as real a want as any in nature; nay, 


perhaps, a much more craving and painful 


one, as falſe appetites are more violent and 
inſatiable. And what is moſt lamentable, 
is (as I before obſerved), that this deſtre grow - 
eth with his years, when it cannot poſlibly 


have any meaning, or any end: to ſee men, 
whoſe income is double their expence, nay, 


perhaps, ten times more, and that income 
as long as their lives; per urs too, childleſs, 


and in the decline of life; without heir, nay, 


without any relation they can think them- 
{clves in conſcience obliged to make a for- 
tune for; to ſee ſuch creatures anxious of 


gain, as if their daily bread depended upon 


it — There is (faith Solomon, in the 4th 


chapter of his Eccleſ. vetſe 8.) one alone, and 


there is not a ſecond, yea, he hath neither 
child or. brother ; yet there is no end of all 
his labour; neither is his eye mr with 
riches; neither ſaith he, Fer whom do I 
T4 - labour, 
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labour, and bereaue my ſoul of good? This 
* is vanity; yea, it is à ſore travail. 8 
If men of this character have any remains 
of religion, they generally ſupport themſelves 
under this ſtupid conduct, by reſolutions of 
bequeathing ſome part of their ſubſtance to 
pious or public uſes at their death; and 
yet, if they have any degree of right reflec- 
tion, they cannot but ſee this to be a ſenſe- 
leſs ſubterfuge: we give to GoD, when we 
have no one elſe to give to, that hath any. 
kind of rational claim to the fruits of our la- 
bours ; we return to Go p ſome part of what 
we derived from his bounty; but we take 
care to let him ſec we are as ungrateful as we- 
poſſibly can; for we pay nothing as long as 
ever we can with- hold it from him, and, at 
length, out of our great generoſity, we give 
him the preference of what we cannot keep, 
and do not know how elſe to diſpoſe of. 
A deathbed- charity is nearly upon the ſame 
foot of merit with a deathbed-repentance ; 
the miſer parts with his money, as the ſinner. 
doth with his fins; becauſe he can keepthem 
no longer. Can any thing be more abſurd, 
or more unmeriting at the hand of Go, than 
ſuch a benefaktion And yet, ſuch as it is, it 
x | "C42 18 
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is by much the wiſeſt and moſt rational part 


of the miſer's conduct. One great cauſe of 


their folly in this reſpect is this: they imagine 
their power, and the reſpect they meet with 


in the world, dependeth upon their wealth, 


and muſt diminiſh with it; and they are cer- 
tainly right in thinking ſo, as long as they 
have no other claim to the eſteem or regard 
of mankind: God, in his juſt judgment, 


hideth from ſuch wretches, the glory, the ho · 


nour, the veneration, that attend upon be- 
neficence: he hideth from them that inex- 
preſſible complacency and gladneſs of heart 


that reſults from conſcious virtue, from the 


diſcharge of duty, from the relief of diſtreſs, 
and, above all, from the propagation of 
piety and virtue, and happineſs all around | 
them. How glorious an employment is it 
to be, in the beſt ſenſe of the word, ones 


own executor in the management of a plen- 
tiful fortune, for the good of mankind, and 


glory of God! to put it out of the power of 


chance, or fraud, or law, to ſuppreſs or 7 
counterfeit your will, or defeat your good 


intentions, for the ſervice of religion, and 
the felicity of your fellow-creatures! This 
were a kind of heaven upon carth; this 
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Were indeed a glorlous and a godlike uſe of 
wealth! but it is a glory the groveling 
wretches of the earth are unworthy of: and 
therefore Go giveth them over to the delu- 
ſions of their narrow) hearts, to be blind, 

as they are hardened; to live unloved, and 

die deſpiſed; to be without eſteem you n = 
without heaven hereafter. 2114.30 | 
In the laſt place, ropaſs by all that train z of 
evils which covetouſneſs almoſt neceſſarily 
_ draweth after it, ſuch as pride, cryelty, op- 
preſſion, and injuſtice ;; and ſuppoſe we had 
no account to give for the getting of a great 
eſtate; yet have we not an account to render 
for the uſing of it? Doth God give us our 
poſſeſſions in property, ot in truſt only? Con- 
feſſedly in truſt: and, if ſo, muſt not our ac- 
counts be in proportion to our income? Let 
2 man's eſtate be called what it will among 
men, is he, in the ſight of God, proprietor 
of any more than ſerveth the -eceſſities and 
conveniencies of life, and a proper proviſion 
for a family? that is, ſuch a proviſion as is 
competent to the condition of life we are in? 
And, as for the overplus, is he not ſteward 
to the Almighty} And muſt he not one day 
render him a ſevere account? And can chere 
c 3 5 be 
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be a more flagrant madneſs than to be ſolici- A 
tous only to increaſe our income, that is, how | 1 
to inflame our accounts? whereas, in allreaſon, 

our concern ought to be how to clear them, 
by lay ing out what we receive according to 
the truſt repoſed in us. And therefore, my 
brethren, how much. we receive of the good 
things of this world, let that be at the will 
of our: Maſter; but be it our concern to dif- 
burſe them as we ought—Surely then, inthis 
reflection, we ſhould: be ſo far from deſiring 
to be immenſely rich, or envying the condi- 
tion of thoſe that are ſo; that, even if no 
trouble attended the attainment. of wealthy 
nor anxicty the keeping of it, nor vexation 

the loſs; we ſhould rather envy the ſafety 

and the ſecurity of thoſe who are not tempted 
with ſuch dangerous bleſſings, but are hap- 
pily delivered by Almighty Gon, from the 
heavy account of a great eſtate, and * curſe 

of a covetougemind, . 7 4 

"If \ we mult deſire without lind Jet us 
apply to proper objects: unbounded deſires 
ſhould have objects that are ſo too. Let ug 

then turn our whole hearts to thoſe man- 
fions of bliſs, where only there is fulneſs of 
joy, fulneſs wirhout ſatiety, joy without allay! 
and 
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and abundance without avarice! Poſſeſſions 


equally unenvied, unfading, and undiſturbed} 


There the weary be at reſt, and there the 


wicked ceaſe from troubling ; they hear not 


the voice of the oppreſſor. There, where all 


will enjoy all, and the power and plenty, 


and pre- eminence of others, will be new 


funds of mutual and perpetual felicity! In 


one word, where our utmoſt hopes and ex- 


pectations cannot poſlibly be diſappointed, 


but by being infinitely exceeded. 


To which manſions of conſummate and 
unenvied felicity, Gop of his infinite 
mercy conduct us all, through the merits 
and mediation of Ja&Us CHRIST. 
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\\Pnov. VI. ver. 16, 7; 8. | 


Ver. 6. Go 10 the ant, thou pe” 
confid der her ways, and be an iſe 
7. Which having. no guide, — 
or ruler ;--— 8. Provideth her me 
in the ſunmer, and rere be 


food i in the harveſt, | 


'Tis obſervable of Bb that as he is 
every where throughout his writings zea- 
lous in the praiſe of Induſtry, ſo he is no leſs 
ſevere in the reproach of idleneſs: and yet 
at the fame time that his indignation is raiſed 
againſt the ſluggard, he ſeems more at a loſs 
| howto inſtru and reform that unhappy race 
of mortals, thanany other whatſoever: men 
of every other character were capable of im- 
provement from application and Induſtry: 
But what could be erregen from thoſe who 
; were 
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BT — alt x] — with. Had he re- 
ferred them for inſtruction to the ſchools o 
- philoſophy, many precepts muſt be Jearned, 
and any backs furhedibiter; Abd they muſt 
have reſolved upon a regular courſe of ſtudy 
and diſcipline, before they could attain thoſe 
Habits, and that wiſdom. they. wanted; and 
this he knew would be death to them, even 
fo think of: and thefefort the ſhortelt me- 
mod he could take with tem, and indeed 
2 ſhorteſt courſe that could poſſibly be taken 
x their amendment, was to remit them for 
inſtruction to the ant; where they needed only 
to look and learn; Where, ſtretched at length 
by the ſide of a ſunny bank (as praper a ſu 
tion for. ſloth as their hearts could wiſh) the 
might ſee all che ſurpriſing effects of Induſtry, 
and learn all the fruits and advantages of it, 
at their eaſe, without ſtirring from the ſpot, 
without the expence either of toil or Rudy, 
and, in ſhort, without any other labour than 
that of keeping their eyes open. 
Here, might they behold a little creature 
labouring under a load of more than four 
times its own bulk, and conveying it with 


inceſſant Induſtry to the common ſtore; and 
3 if 
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an 10 1 and grew unequal to che Task, 
he might ſoon have the pleaſure te ſeragood-. 


natured neighbourkaſteniag to his aſſiſtanceʒ 
the loaded ants going in one way, and the 


unloaded going out ancther, that thepmight 


not obſtruct one another in their paſſage. 


In the courſe of a few days loitering; he 
might obſerve the common ftock of proviſion 
immenſely increafed : and, what muſ be a 


_ contemplation of great pleaſure to ſuch a ge- 
nius, he might obſerve, that the labours of 
the year ended with the harveſt; that, when 


they had no more to gather, they had no 
more to do, but to ſit down and enjoy what 
they had got: that they had provided con- 

venient coverings for themſelves, and gra- 


naries for their food, and were under no ne- 

_ ceſlity of ſuffering the ſeverities of the win - 
ter- ſeaſon, but were warmly lodged in the 
midſt of peace and plenty; and never need 
put their foot out of doors, unleſs, perhaps, 


to ſun themſelves, or their proviſions, after 


a glut of rain: which were no more than a 
pleaſant recreation after ſo long conſine- 
ment. And, laſtly, he could not but ob- 


ſerve, with conſcious ſhame, that he never 
met with one idler in the whole community; 
. — - 
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that every individual contributed ſomethi ng 
to the public fund; and beſt conſulted his 
own good, by OY: for the: + oats of 
the whole. 

When the ſluggard Had eve all this 
at his eaſe, one would think i it would not be 
very hard for him to turn it into an uſeful 
leſſon of life; and to reaſon thus ſhortly and 
pertinently upon it · I alſo am a member of ſo- 
ciety, and ſhould I be utterly inſignificant in 
it? Was I made to be leſs important than 
an ant? or, Am I leſs bound to contribute 
to the good of the community? 18 not my 
own inſeparable from it? and ſhall I not co- 
operate for the common good? Every ſo- 
ciety hath a fund of wealth, beſt acquired by 
honeſt arts: from whence alſo ariſe the other 
national funds of power, credit, and eſteem: 

Should I be inſignificant to all theſe purpoſes? | 
and can I be happy and honourable, if I be ? 
Let me reflect, if J alſo can have reſolu- 

tion and induſtry enough to labour out my 
ſeaſon, like the ant, I ſhall not only contri- 
| bute to the public good, but ſhall alſo, pro- 
bably, be able to get myſelf a comfortable 
proviſion for life, —L.ife alſo hath its ſeaſons, 
like the Fwy the time of health and firength 
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are its ſummer, and its autumn: if ! employ 
theſe, as! ought, in ſome uſeful and honeſt 


purſuit, I ſhall, in all probability, have ac- 
quired | wherewithal to ſupport me in the 


winter of life, when the ſeaſon of labour is 
over, and when eaſe and reſt will be very 


agreeable and deſirable rome: How infinite · 
1y happy ſhall I be, if Ican live to ſee the day 


k when I ſhall have nothing to do but to cat 


and drink, and take my reſt! 
And here we ſce the exceeding wiſdom of 


| Solomon's propoſing the ant to the imitation 
of idlers, becauſe it is an example that ſhould 
excite them to induſtry, even for the intereſt 


of their ſloth; foraſmuch as it inſtructs us, 
that a ſhort courſe of unwearied induſtry is 


the ſureſt means to purchaſe a long vacation 


of caſe, and uninterrupted reſt. 
It is not barely upon this principle, but 


upon others of more moment, that 1 ſhall 


endeavour to illuſtrate the wiſdom. of early 


induſtry (the moſt important of all ſocial du- 
ties) to this audience; and when the wiſdom 
of this virtue hath ſufficiently recommended 
it to you, I hope you will need no other mo- 
tive to engage you in an carmen purſuit and 
Practice of it. 
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""Ptichtaportanice of thisvirtnicts'the public 
| ieeds no proof; fbrafmuck a ft is lf. ei-. 
dent, A no man can be an ufeful member 
bf ſociety, vid doth not, ſome way or other, 5 
contribute eicher to its peace, honour, ſe⸗ 
curity, C or intereft': and how this can be done; 
vithout a proper exerciſe and ituprovement 
dtther of the powers of his body, or mind, 
or both, in ſome uſeful purſuit, is utterly 2 
 Inconcelvable, And therefore T ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with thewing t the advantage of 
5 e Nen Wer man in his 999 cape | 
E fe, mache is wiſe wich ard 6 
the intereſts and concerns of the body : 'we 
were made for labour, and a certain portion 
of exerciſe is abfolately necefſary to our 
health and ſtrength; and the body can no 
more be preſerved i in vigour without it, than 
without its natural food. What the con- 
dition of our conſtitution in paradiſe might 
be, is not eaſy to fay: but it is evident, 
that from the moment man was driven from 
that delightful fear, and condemned to ſup- 
port his life by the ſweat of his brow, la- 
15 bour is become neceſſary to our well-being: 
and tho'it was pronounced upon Adam as 
88 7 
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a curſe; and i in puniſhment of his tranſꝑreſ . 

ſion : yet, whether it were to manifeſt the 
continuance of that curſe. upon his poſteri- 
a or rather, in the uſual courſe of the Di- g 

vine mercy, to tutn'curſes into bleſſings, to 
ſuch as patiently ſubmit to his chaſtenings, 
and make a right uſe of them; thus much is 
certain, that we are doomed to labour from 
that day to this! Gop and nature demand it 
of us; and if we cannot be happy with it, 


we muſt be miſerable without it. 
As our conſtitutions are now mortal and 


corthprible, it is evident, that, in ſome part 
or other of them, we die daily: and when 
W thoſc. periſhing parts become uſeleſs to the 
ſtrength and vigour of the body, they are 
a load and incumbrance to it; and if not 
thrown ff by exerciſe, or otherwile, be- 
come matter of diſeaſe and infirmity to us; 
and when they grow ſo numerous as to cor- 
rupt the maſs of blood, if we have not 
ſtrength enough to throw them off in the 
Wy diſcharges of gouts and fevers, we muſt fink _ 
2 and die under them. | 
Nov, the true and natural way of getting 
rid of theſe noxious humours, is, by exert- 
1 ing the body i in ſome uſeful labour, by which 
' D its 
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improved; and, when the body is in vigour, 


than a toil to it; for the body finds E ſtrong 8 


powers to their proper ends, as the mind 


& idleneſs and inactivity is as naturally irk. 


every thing in this world, conſiſts. in the 
were ordained; and whenever they are di- 


If the body be not employed, it becomes | 


Noth; and then the languid pleaſures of in- 
activity are followed by the ſharp pains of 
flow and racking Os : Whereas la- 


34 De Great 5 van 2. 
its health and ſtrength may be preſerved and 


the labours of life will rather be a pleaſure, 
and natural a pleaſure in employing its 


does in the purſuit of truth, or in the em- 
ployment of any of its faculties to their pro- 
per ends. And, on the other hand, a ſtate 


ſome to a man in full health, when the buſi- | 
neſs of life calls for his ſtrength and induſtry, 
as it is to a generous ſteed to be reined in, 
when he is drawn out to the courſe. The 
perfection and happineſs of every being, and 


right application and exertion of their powers 
to the true ends and purpoſes for which they 


verted from thoſe ends, or applied to other 
purpoſes, they become uſeleſs and unhappy. 


bloated, languid, andenervate : ſloth ſeizes 
it at firſt, and all the infirmities of life purſue 


bour, 
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bour, as it is the ſure pledge of health, ſo 
is it the ſure ſource of all thoſe pleaſures that 


reſult from it: nay, experience t aches us, 
that the . are raiſed by exet ic into a 


wines: 
N . ate temperate exerciſe, 
which far excels all the enjoyments of floth ; 

and if the labours, and even the languors, of 


induſtry be agrecable, ſurely the refreſhments | 


of it muſt be doubly delightful. It was St. Pauls 
rule, that if any would not work, neither 
 foould they eat. And this is not only moral- 


| ly juſt and righteous, but it is naturally ſo.— 


The end of food is to ſupply the waſtes of 
the body from labour; therefore if men will 


not labour, neither ſhould they eat; and if 


they will eat, yet they had better not: for 
they muſt do it without appetite, and with- 

| out pleaſure; and, afterall, when they have 
taken in their food, it will turn more into 
diſeaſe than digeſtion. This is the true ſtate 
and ſettled rule of life; but there are excep- 
tions to this rule: there are who live only 
to eat; whereas labour, as it is intitled to 
refreſhment, ſo it is intitled to health and 
|  D2 ns 
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happineſs from that refreſhment. „What an 
exquiſite reliſh does it give to the plaineſt and 
coarſeſt food! and what ſofrneſs even to a 

pillow of ſtone! | !Theiſleep of 'alabouring 
man 1s: ſweet, ſays Solomon; whereas tkke 
very reſt and caſe of the ſlothful is a burden 

to him: for it is certain, that as men may 
cat till the moſt delicious foods loſe all their 
reliſh, ſo they may reſt till feathers loſe all their 
" ſoftneſs, till-pillows and beds of down can 
ſupply them with no one eaſy ſpot whereon to 
recline their languid head; and if they chance 
to doze in that uneaſy condition, that ſleep, 


which is a refreſhment to a body wearied 


with labour, can be only an: additional 
grievance to a body Wat is wearied 1 with 
_— LATE n be 27-4 

But this is not all; for as induſtry pro- 
cures a ſtock- of chearful health, withour 
which the good things of this life cannot 
be enjoyed, ſo is it naturally fitted to pro. 
cure a fund of good things for the enjoy. 


ment of life; for all theſe are the purchaſe 0 


of induſtry, as the want of them is the pu- 
niſhment of ſloth.-- He becometh poor, ſays 
the wiſe man, that dealeth with a ſlack 


Hand, one the hund 77 the diligent maketh 
rich, 


\ 


CY 
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rich. A again: The. hand of the diligent 
forall bear kg but the ſloxt ful ſhall be under 
tribute. The ſoul of the fluggard deſir reth, 
and hath nothing; but the ſoul of. the dili. 
gent ſball be made fat.--- The drunkard and 
the glutton ſtall come to poverty, and drowſi- 
neſs ſpall clothe a man with rags. And there- 
fore, whoeyer deſires to lay up a ſufficient 
Fa of the good things of this life, for the 
conſolation and ſupport of his old age, let him 
take care to employ his youth in an honeſt 
induſſry; for this is the only ſure means of- 
_ procuring thoſe bleſlings.--- And if he fails 
to do this, let him reſt aſſured, that, in the 
decline of life, he will be pur ued by two of 
the crueleſt evils in life, remorſe and pover- 
ty! fruitleſs remorſe, and unpity'd poverty: 
whereas the diligent ſhall not only have 
where withal to ſupply his own wants, but 
to relieve the wants of others. The ſlat h- 


ful las Solomon expreſſes it) coveteth greedi- 
L all the day long; but the righteous [1.6 
he that exerteth an honeſt induſtry) giveth, 
and ſpareth not. The man that hath raiſed. 
himſelf by an honeſt induſtry, giveth, and 
| ſparethnot; knowing, that, as to the wealth 


and affluence of this world, there is no good 
. Ds”: in 
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in them, but for a man to rejoice and do 


good in his life ; and that every man ſhould 


eat and drink, and enjoy the good of all his 


labour : this is the gift of GOD.--- And 


therefore, as far as pleaſure is preferable to, 


pain, and health to diſeaſe; as far as ſpright- 


| line exceeds ſtupidity, and ſound ſleep, dif- 


turbed dreams; as far as freedom is prefer- | 
able to ſervitude, and dominion to depend- 
ence; as far as plenty, and a power of doing 
good, ſurpaſs pining deſire, and pinching po- 

verty; ſo far is induſtry wiſer and better than 


floth, even with regard to the concerns of 
the . 5 5 


* 


But, wth; Induſtry is wiſe, with regard 


to the intereſt of the ſoul. —— Virtue and 


knowlege are to the ſoul, what health and 
ſtrength are to the body ; the ſame induſtry 


s equally perfective and uſeful, and the ſame 


indolence equally ruinous and deſtructive, to 


both: the ſame ſloth, that brings diſeaſes 


upon the body, brings vices and evil affections 
upon the ſoul I went by the field of the 
feothful, fays Solomon, and by the vineyard 
of the man void of underſtanding : and, lo 
oth was all grown over ' with thorns, and 
nerrtlers 
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nettles had covered the face thereof: and 
the ſtone wwall thereof was broken down. 
The field and vineyard of the ſlothful are 
exact emblems of his mind: inſtead of grapes 
and oliyes, inſtead of the nobleſt fruits 


of culture and ſtudy, it is over-run with 


thorns and nettles, and evil weeds of every 


kind; with noxious vices, with perverſe ap- 


petites, and vexatious humours, that tear, 
and ſting, and are equally vexatious to him- 
ſelf, and all around him, without any more 
diſtin&ion than the briers and nettles. of his 


vineyard, make between their owner and 


any one elſe that walks 'thro' them : _ nay, 


not only { ſo, but its Wall 7s broken down, its 
- ſence of virtue and knowlege i is in ruins; 


» 4 4 


8 — ion and devattarion of vice; it is now an 


| open prey to every invader, 


Plato tells us, that A is as ; much 
preferable to idleneſs, as brightneſs is torud ; 
plainly... implying, that idleneſs is. to the | 


mind what rult js to metals; and in truth it 


is ſo: it does not only tarniſh its luſtre, and 
make it unfit for uſe, but it alſo cats into it. 


The mind was formed for exerciſe as well as | 
the boo and, if it be unemploy ed, it. will 
"0 4 N 7 
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. T be Great Importance ger. 1. 1. 
not only grow ruſty and dull, but it will 
alſo prey upon itſelf. And tho' it ſhould not 
degenerate altogether into the condition of 

Zu fluggard's vineyard, tho it ſhould not | 
fall into all the ruin and devaſtation of vice * 
yet will it never want thorns and nettles, it 
will never want ſufficient ſupplies of ſpleen, 
and evil appetites, to puniſh the neglect of 
honeſt purſuits, and uſeful attainments.— 
The defire of the ſlothful killeth him, fops 
Solomon; for his hands refuſe to labour. 

And ſure it muſt be a ſtate of miſerable tor- 
ment, paſſionately to deſire what we ſee we 
ſhall not enjoy, and cannot be at the pains 
to procure: and it is obvious to obſerve in 
the world numbers of men repining to death 

every day, at the advancement of others to 

honour and eminence from the improve 
ment of thoſe abilities which were natural- 
ly, perhaps, inferior to their own: and yet 
all this is but the juſt and natural reward of 
honeſt induſtry, in proof of that excellent 

| _ obſervation of the wiſe man, in 22d chap. 
of his Proverbs, 29th verſe. Seeft thou 2 
man diligent in his buſineſs? he ſhall tand 
before * be ym not fron before mean 
men. 
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Again, Induſtry is yet farther wiſe with 


E regard to the concerns of the ſoul.” 'becabſe 


a proper imptovement in Knowlege is ne. 


ceſſary to all conditions in life, —Every man 


does not necd to be a ' mercharit, or 4 me- 


chanic; but every man ſhould be a man of 


knowlege, and, if poſſible, a man of learn- 


ing, at leaſt, in his own profeſſion: For 
this reaſon” the antients, tho they had but 
one Ceres, and one Vulcun, one deity that 


preſided over the labours of the hammer, and 
the plough; yet had they nine Muſes, becaule 


their aid was uſeful to men of every cha 
racter and condition in life. Learning is an 
acceſſion of new light, and new knowlege; 


and new light, and new knowlege, will al- 


ways be uſeful to inform and guide us to 
more advantage in every purſuit; and there 


is ſcarcely any art ſo mean and mechanic, to 
which learning might not be both orna: 
mental and uſeful: there is ſearcely one pro- 
feſſion in the world, where a right applica- 
tion of knowlege would not carry us to un- 
common degrees of eminence. And if learn- 
ing be thus honourable in every other pro- 
feſſion, ſurely where it is itſelf thẽ principal, 


if not the ſole profeſſion, the want of it 


muſt 
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| muſt be infinitely reproachful!, !.and Fer there 


„ 


3 5 ins to attain. it: and hence it is that | 


Minerva, the goddels, of; widow, among 


the antients, had the. epithet of EgyaTns, or 


the worker, given her, to. ſhew. that none 
butthe induſtrious were intitled. to her af 
ſtance. _ 

| Now, as wealth i is to be 8 in youth, | 
for the: ſupport of age, ſo, is a ee all 
with more reaſon: 3.44 
72 Becauſe it is an 8 and 3 4 atr 


tainment. And, 24h, Becauſe. age, . which 


for the moſt part adds to our wealth, ſrom 
the acceſſion of avarice, and the retregchy 
ment of the expenſive paſſions, takes away 
from our knowlege, by impairing the 
powers of the mind; and that, when we want 
it moſt both for our own credit, and the in- 
ſtruction of others: and therefore we ſhould 
take care to be plentifully provided. Miſe 
men, faith Solomon, lay up knowlege-----well 
knowing it is the nobleſt and moſt valuable 
treaſure they can poſſibly lay up: and if, as 
the ſame wiſe man obſerves, the grey head 
is the beauty of old men, it is beyond all 
doubt, that wiſdom is the glory of the grey 
head. 


8 * 


— 
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head. O! how comely 4 thing 4 4s "Judge 
ment for grey hairs ! (ſays the wiſe Son of. 


Sirach)! and for antient men to know 


counſel! O] how cumely is the wiſdom" of 


old men, and underſtamding and counſel to 


men of honour ! Ecclus. xxv. 4,5. And there- 


fore, 'as knowledge is better than ignorance, 


and virtue than vice ; as far as culture exceeds 
wildneſs and barbarity, and brightneſs excels 
ruſt ;--- as light is more lovely than darkneſs, 


and counſel more becoming the grey head 


than uninformed dotage; ſo far is diligence 


wiſer and better, and more valuable, than 


idleneſs, with regard” even to the temporal 


intereſts of the foul. 


8 * 


Im the laft — If ailigence be wiſe with 


regard to the temporal concerns of the ſoul, 
it mult ſurely be much more fo with regard 
to its eternal intereſt. There are man ny ar- 


ſuits that are proper and ornamental lie: 3 


there are many of high concern; but there is 


one only of infinite importance: there are 
many of excellent uſe; but there is one only 


of abſolute neceſſity : and happy, beyond ali 


compariſon, wiſe and happy, are they h 
n early choſen that better Part. e 


. ar 


/ 


14 
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fear. of the Lord, fays Soloman) is the be. 
ginning of wiſdom; And it is obſcrve- 
able, that the Hebrew word here interpreted 
the Hegianings ſgnibeggitherthe toubdation, 
of any thing and in the preſent 
applisstian of it, it is ſtrickly true in either 
ſenſe: the fear of the Lord is/the founda- 
tion and the top of all wiſdom. That early 
and prudent caution, which is the parent and 
the companion of true wiſdom, beſt enters 
into the mind, and dwells; there, from an 
awe of abiigion, from the ſenſe of an infinite- 
ly wiſc and powerful Being always preſent to 
every motion in our mind, and every action 
of our lives; and there is not a thought in 
our heart that is hid from him: and as this is 
the beſt principle of that caution and conſi- 
deration which ſhould conduct our lives; ſo 
is the end it aims at, at once the wiſeſt and 
the nobleſt purſuit of reaſonable beings: if 
it be wiſe to lay up early treaſures upon 
earth, where. moth and ruſt doth corrupt, and 
thieves. break through and  fteal; is it not 
infinitely more ſo, to /ay up for yourſelves 
treaſures in heauen, where neither moth nor 
ruſt can corrupt, and where thieves cannot 
break through and. ſteal? If it be wiſe to 
| —_ > x bs 


2 
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lay up carly treaſures of knowlege, for the 
conduct of life, for the improvement of our 
profeſſions and faculties, and for the honour 
and ornament of our. advanced. years, to ſup- 
port us with dignity in the decline of life ; 
is it not infinitely more fo, diligently to 
| ſearch after that knowlege that will adorn 
our Chriſtian profeſſion, and treaſure up 
thoſe precepts that will conduct us to ever- 
laſting glory, and give us honour in the 


ſight of angels? Thou fluggard, if it be 


| wiſe in thee to learn of the ant, to make 
proviſi on for the winter of life, for one ſhore 
and uncertain ſeaſon; is it not infinitely 
more fo, to lay up for all cternity----for a 
life of endleſs duration and inconceivable 
happineſs? ; 
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Prov. XIV. "= 


TT ; 1S . among e hes all 1 
laws of nature, as far they comprehend 
the duties we owe to one another, may be 
reduced to this one great principle of uni- 
verſal benevolence, vis. That we lay it down 
as the fix'd and fundamental rule of all our 
actions, to do all manner of good, and to 
abſtain from all manner of evil. 

The motives to this conduct, beſides the 
beauty and agrecableneſs of it, both to our 
own nature, and the Divine will, are theſe: 

1. That (however men of narrow appre- 
henſions may imagine otherwiſe, yet) all 

_ mankind in reality conſult their own intereſt | 
beſt, when they contribute to the 'good of 
the whole. 2. That there is an intrink C 
FI reſulting from the practice of virtue, 
E and 


50 The IN: Sc. Ser.3 
and ſuch as hath a natural tendency to peace 
of mind, and health of body. And, 3. That 
it Aae and recommends us to the love 
and eſteem of all mankind. 
| Whereas, on the contrary, anguiſh of © 
heart, hatred, diſeſteem, and inſecurity, are 
the natural rewards of iniquity, even in this 
world: and as this is nowhere more conſpi- 
cuous than in the paſſion and vice of envy, 
now before us; ſo the contraſt betwixt that, 
and a humane, benevolent, good-natured 
diſpoſition, is nowhere more ſtrongly and 
beautifully expreſſed than in the words of 
my text: A ſound heart is the life of the 
fieſh ; but envy the rottenneſs of the bones. 
A ſound heart, or, as the original may other- 
wiſe be rendered, a heart of lenity, or me- 
dicine. All which are meant to ſignify, that 
a benevolent, good-natured diſpoſition, is a 
kindly, genial, vital principle, that infuſes 
balm and healing into the blood, and pro- 
1 _ duces a ftrong pleaſure, like that which re. 
ſults from good health, and a right tem- 
perament: whereas envy is a leaven that 
ſours and corrupts, ſets all the humours upon 
the fret, and is the direct contradiction to 
happineſs and health; the bane of all that is 
mY OM "nod 
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good, and beautiful, and deſireable, in 
life. py 22 | 
And charefoue, in order to repreſent this 


odious paſſion in its true light, and make it 
as hateful to you as it is deteſtable in itſelf, I 


| ſhall endeayour in the following diſcourſe to 
ſhew you, 


I. The nature and origin of Envy; and 
who they are that are moſt ſubject to it. | 


II. Iſnall ſhewyouthe Oro, by which 
it may be Kon, ; 


— 


Þ II. 1 ſhall endeavour to explain and trace 
out the ill effects of it. 
N : e _ 
IV. And laſtly, Iſhall endeavour to aſlign 
the me of this R paſſion. 


7” then, As to the nature of Envy, it 

is a pain, or uneaſineſs, ariſing from an apy 
prehenſion of the proſperity and good for- 
tune of others; not becauſe we ſuffer from 
their welfare, nor that our condition may be 
bettered by our uneaſineſs, but merely be- 


cauſe their condition is bettered. 
1 2 N There 
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There is a ſtrong jealouſy of pre· eminenee 
and ſuperiority implanted in our nature by 
Almighty Gop, for wiſe and noble purpoſes : 
to excite to the purſuit of laudable attain- 
ments, and the imitation of good and great 
actions. When this principle takes root in 
a good mind, it is called Emulation, . Now 
emulation is alſo an uneaſineſs occaſioned by 
the good fortune of others; but not becauſe 
we repine at their proſperity, but becauſe 
we ourſelves have not attained the ſame good 
ſucceſs. The effect of this principle is, to 
excite us to great deſigns, and worthy per- 
formances. Twas This that made Cæſar 
weep at the ſight of Alexanders ſtatue, to 
think that he had already paſſed that age at 
which the other hero had W the 
world. | 
But when this principle meets with an 
evil, corrupt diſpoſition, it then degenerates 
into Envy, the moſt malignant and hateful 
paſſion in human nature, the worſt weed of 
the worſt ſoil! And this is fo far from ſtir- 
ring us up to worthy imitations and laudable 
purſuits, that it takes a quite contrary me- 
thod : and labours to taint and depreciate, 
: . wor 
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hat it doth not ſo much as e to 
qual. 
Now this paſſion afefts us chiefly in rela- 
tion to our equals; at leaſt thoſe that we 
think ſhould be ſo, if ſome good turn of 
fortune had not raiſed them above us: and 
the reaſon of it ſeems to be this; It hath, 
pleaſed Gop to implant in us all, ſtrong de- 
| fires of power and affluence: but foraſmuch 
as there is no certain portion of theſe fixed, 
nor any ſtandard ſettled, by which it may be 
determined when any man enjoys either of 
theſe in proportion to his merits; the only 
way of cſtimating our ſucceſs in the attain- 
ment of them, is, by comparing our for- 
tune with thoſe of like birth, or education, 
or condition of life with ourſelves: if we 
find we have equaled or exceeded theſe, the 
natural conſequence is joy and complacence 
in our condition; but if we are exceeded by 
them, Emulation, or Envy: Emulation, if 
we are virtuous and good men (for then this 
pre- eminence of our equals is a new ſpur ta 
our induſtry, and urges us on to honeſt pur- 
ſuits); but Envy, if weare corrupt and worth- 
leſs; r then we are prompted to decry and, 


leſſen what we cannot equal; that ſo, at 
E 3 5 7 leaſt, 
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leaſt, we may bring thoſe down to our own 
level, whom we cannot bear to behold above 


From hence it follows, that we ſeldom 


envy thoſe whom their birth and fortune 
have placed greatly above us, nor thoſe that 
are very far inferior to us; becauſe neither of 


theſe are the ſtandards by which we meaſure 


out own felicity: neither do we envy the 

dead, nor men of remote and foreign re- 
gions; becauſe, with theſe, we can have no 
_ contention, or nn, of n and 


pre- eminence. 
Now, the perſons moſt ſubject to > this un- 


happy paſſion of Envy are, 1/, The covetous ; | . 
becauſe they think every thing raviſhed from 


themſelves, that accrues to their equals z 


imagining that, if it had not been for their 


Interpoſitioh, they might have attained thoſe 


advantages that were equally in their reach. 
2aly, (If theſe may juſtly be diſtinguiſhed 
from the covetous) men of little and mean 
ſpirits are moſt ſubject to Envy; becauſe to 
theſe every thing appears great and cxtraor- 
dinary : as if their minds bore ſome analogy 
to microſcope-glaſſes, which magnify 1 in pro- 

portion to their lieticties, 
N FR 
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24h, Men of extraordinary endow ments 
and abilities, or that are renowned on ac - 
count of ſome uncommon excellence, or 
mighty performances, and, in general, men 
that are ſtudious of the ſame attainments, 
Whether of wealth, or wiſdom, or valour, 
or the like, are very ſubject to Envy; becauſe 
their intereſts either do, or at leaſt are often 
imagined to interfere, and therefore they 
cannot bear a rival. "Twas this ſet Pompey 
and Cæſar at mortal variance, becauſe, as 
the hiſtorians obſerve, the one could not 

bear an equal, nor the other a ſuperior. 
Proud men alſo are remarkably ſubject to 
this vice, eſpecially if their pride be founded 
upon wealth, beauty, birth, or any other 
cConſideration diſtinct from real merit, if they 
have no real and valuable advantages to pride 
themſelves upon (ſuch as learning, wiſdom, 
virtue, or uſeful arts, of ſome kind, where- 
by the world may be benefited); becauſe 
then their birth, or wealth, or other acci- 
dental or imaginary ad vantages, being their 
only diſtinctions above others, they cannot 
bear to ſee thoſe men grow up into eſteem, 
and wealth, and honour, by the force of their 
own merit, who N were their infe- 
E 4A riors; 
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riors; and who, they foreſee, muſt one day 
be better and more A eſteemed than 
themſclycs. | 

And, laſtly, Old men are very fubjett te to 
Envy: becauſe they ſec the youth poſlefleFof 
thoſe advantages which once were theirs, 
and which they | imagine they have Yo a 
right to. F Y EE 

"Ad thus having ſhewn you the na- 
ture and origin of envy; and who they 
are that are moſt ſubject to | it: "F proceed, in 


the next xt place, 


Il. To ſhew the (mptoms wy which it 
may be known. And, FF 


Firſt, It is a ſhrewd ſign of our envying 
any perſon, when we find ourſelves averſe. 


. from doing him good offices; for this is a 


great corruption of nature, which, in its 
purity, - is ſocial and benevolent, and hath a 
ſtrong propenſity to acts of kindneſs and 
goodneſs, as well as a ſtrong pleaſure in 074 
performance of them: whereas envy is 


narrow, ſelfiſn principle, utterly ona, 
with that univerſal charity, which is the firſt 
dictate of uncorrupt nature, and which our. 
bleſſed Saviour recommends to us as the di- 


ſinguiſhin 5 


8 war Fats _ of his fol. 
lowers. And yet one would think, that 
even pride and ambition (which are almoſt 
inſeparable ingredients of Envy) ſhould find 
their account in good offices: foraſmuchas 
to relieve the indigent, to caſe the oppreſſed, 
and to comfort the afflicted, to benefit our 
enemies, and to do good for evil, are, in 
reality, the happicſt employments and nobleſt 
triumphs of human nature! and I am confi- 
dent would always be thought ſo, if it were 
not for that corrupt, ſelfiſh principle, that 
checks and cramps every thing that is good 
and noble in our nature: and therefore it is 
much to be ſuſpeted, that avarice is the 
great root of Envy; becauſe that is ſo, apt 
to repreſent every thing as loſt, and taken 
away from ourſelves, that is given to an- 
other: as if we were neceſſarily injured by 
every thing by which another is benefited. 

But, 240, 

A ſecond ſymptom of Envy, and a much 
ſurer than the former, is, when we are 
pleaſed with the evil of others. This is ſuch 
a degree of corruption, as reverſes our whole 
nature, and renders it the very contrary to 
what it ſhould be. It is a corruption that 


ap- 
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approaches to the malignity of curſed ſpirits, 
nay, and is monſtrous even in them. And 


it hath this ſingularity in it, that it hath evil 
for its object, in an eminent degree, above 
any other paſſion whatſoever. Even anger, 
unruly and outrageous as it is, relaxes either 
dy time or ſatisfaction, and for the moſt part 


calms into good nature and benevolence; 
and nothing in nature, but _— is ſteadily 
and permanently malignant. 

34ly, Another ſymptom of Envy, is, 
cenſorious diſpoſition ; and this Shavers i it- 
ſelf either in induftriouſly ſilencing the good 
actions of others, or expoſing the bad: But 


indeed it ſeldom reſts here. lt extends it- 
ſelf even to the doubtful and indifferent; 


nay, too often, to the good and virtuous: 
and ſeldom fails, either by uncharitable in- 
terpretations, or ſtrained conſequences, to 


affix ſome colour or intention of evil to 


them. And becauſe it is often ſeen in this 


hape, and is always odious in all ſhapes, there - 


fore it uſes a variety of artifices to hide 


its deformity. The moſt common diſguiſe 
is pity; and it muſt be owned it is at the 


ſame time the beſt: becauſe there is no ex- 


cellence in this world that hath not its allay. 


© Za. Learning 


. 
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Learning is too often proud, judgment flow, 
wit injudicious, and ſoof the reſt: and there. 
fore tis eaſy to hide the rancour of our Envy, 
under the compaſſion we would be thought 

to beſtow upon that unhappy imperfection, 
which clouds and depreſſes the excellence we 
ſeem to admire, at the ſame time that we 
induſtriouſly malign and decry it as much as 
pos | VE 151 

At other times it puts on the appearance 
of wit and delicacy: it is a nicety of taſte 
that diſpoſes us to diſlike and diſtreliſh the 
accompliſhments and performances of others; 
but ſtill with an air of contempt, and con- 
ſcious ſuperiority, rather than of envy. 
I!ne laſt ſymptom of envy that I ſhall men- 

tion, is, a diſcontented, querulous diſpoſi- 
tion, repining at the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence; that the foundations are out of courſe, 
virtue and merit are deſpiſed and oppreſſed, 
and nothing but vice and villainy proſper, 
and carry all before them! and yet, when 
all this comes to be enquired into, it will be 


found, perhaps, to mean no more than that 


the complainant is not in the condition 
he wiſhes to be; or, in other words, that 
the moſt worthleſs man alive is not at 
5 N the 
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the top of his ambition and avarice! Let any 
man but conſider the ſhameful hypocriſy of 
this conduct, to make a ſeeming concern far 
the intereſt of virtue and religion a cloak to 
the moſt flagitious vice! Nor is the folly of 
it leſs conſpicuous than the impicty ; foraſ- 
much as the true way to happineſs and pro-, 
ſperity is an honeſt induſtry, and an humble 
ſubmiſſion and entire reſignation to the wiſe 
diſpenſations of the Divias Providence; and 
not to graſp at any thing that was not in- 
tended for us; becauſe, when we do, we 
arc ſure of vexation and diſappointment. 
This querulous and cenſorious diſpoſition is 
attended with this farther ill conſequence, 
that it too often degenerates into doubts, 
and deſpondency, concerning the Provi- 
dence of God, and conclungyt in the horrors 
of deſpair. 


And thus much, for the ſeveral ſymptoms 
of Envy. I progeed, in the third place, 


III. To enquire into the ill effects of it: 
and theſe are of two ſorts, either to the en- 
vious perſon, or to ſociety. 3 
Firſt, To the envious. perſon; . one ic of 


theſe my text exprelſes by rottennefs to the 
bones. 


Set. 3. of ENVY. — 
bones. Good nature operates agrecably, 
both upon the body and ſoul; whereas envy 
waſtes and diſtracts: the eyes are ſunk by it, 
and the countenance becomes haggard and 
livid: a ſecret canker gnaws the heart, and 


cats into the bones, like a moth fretting a 


garment. The mind, in the mean time, is 
in a perpetual ferment, working, and reſt- 


leſs, like a troubled ſea. A ſucceſſion of 


turbulent and unruly paſſions ſeize it: all 
within is in uproar! and conſcience and re- 


ligion loſt in the tumult. 
But this is not all The worſt effect of 
envy is, the influence it hath upon the mo- 


ral ſtate of the mind; it does not only kill 


our quiet, but our virtue likewiſe. And 
the reaſon is evident All virtue conſiſts in a 
ſocial diſpoſition; love and benevolence are 


the fountains from whence it flows: and 


therefore when envy once poiſons the mind 
with deſpite, and gall, and enmity, may we 
not juſtly ask, with St. Fames, My brethren, 
can the ſame fountain ſend forth ſcueet wa- 
ter and bitter? The ſoul is called off, by 
this means, from the nobleſt objects and in- 
clinations, and perverted to the vileſt and 
the worſt; when, inſtead of being employ- 
ed in contriving our on falvation, and 
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promoting the good of mankind, we are 
buſied in projecting calamity, and torture, 
and affliction, both to ourſelves and others. 
In the mean time death ſteals faſt upon us, 
and the ends of life are loſt and defeat- 
ed. We live in the world like furies, 
and we leave it in a condition that renders 
us unfit for every thing but the converſation 
of fiends, and curſed ſpirits. And this is 
one obvious reaſon, why wicked men are 
to dwell with devils in another world; be- 
cauſe, when once the mind is imbued with 
the malignity of vice, it is unfitted for every 
thing but the ſociety of curſed ſpirits: and 


it ĩs as impoſſible for it to derive any conſola- 


tion from the ſociety of angels, and arch- 
angels, and all the beatitudes of heaven; as 
that Envy, hatred, and malice, ſhould de- 
light in love, and friendſhip, 1 univerſat 
charity. 

But, 244%, Another ill effect that envy 
| bach upon the perſon poſſeſſed by it, is, that 
it expoſes him to the juſt hatred and averſion 
of all mankind; and therefore it is utterly 
repugnant. to reaſon, and the common in- 
tereſts of life, becauſe it puts a man upon 
ſuch methods of obtaining his ends as muſt 


of neceſiry defeat his own \ purpoſes: for no 
man 


858 3. 
man is ſelf-ſufficient, but hath — need 


of the friendſhip and aſſiſtance of others, in 


all conditions and circumſtances of life. And 


is any man ſo fooliſh as to imagine he can 
procure the friendſhip and aſſiſtance of others 


by calumny and abu e, by deſpite and enmi- 
ty? This is ſtupid and abſurd. And there. 


fore envy will be ſo far from advancing us 
in the attainment of any one uſeful purpoſe 


of life, that it muſt of neceſſity be the great- 
eſt clog and impediment to all our endea- 


vours; foralmuch as it will at once deprive 


us, both of the love of ſociety, and the fa- 
vour of Gop, and leave us equally deten 
and deſpiſed of both. 

But the ill effects which this 1 
paſſion hath upon ſociety, are beyond all ex- 
preſſion: it is an unruly evil, full of deadly 
poiſon; and ſpreads its malignant influence 
where · ever it comes. Wrath is cruel, and 


anger is outrageous; but who is able to 
ſtand before envy? faith Solomon. Merit 


and innocence, the two great ſecurities of 


peace and happineſs, are ſo far from being 
ſhielded againſt it, that they are the mot of 


all expoſed to its malignant aſſaults, and the 


| ſure objects of its fierceſt vengeance. Wit- 
neſs the violence of the ſons of Facob, who 


could 
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could ſacrifice their own brother to the jea- 
louſy of a dreaded ſuperiority, even in 4 
dream. Witneſs the implacable malice « 
Saul againſt David, the man of all the earth 
he was moſt obliged to; who had fo often 
faved him, and his kingdom, from ruin; 
and was the greateſt glory, as well as the 
_ greateſt ſecurity, of his countty. It un- 
hinges all the obligations of gratitude and 
juſtice, and changes the very tendencies of 
our nature: it is conſcious of its own malig- 
nity, and therefore tis impoſlible to relax 


it by good offices, becauſe ir juſtly regards 


all returns of kindneſs and benevolence to 
be (as in truth they are) the greateſt re- 
proaches to it. In one word, tis for the 
moſt part to this one wunde, that faction 
and ſtrife, murder and hatred, and infamy, 
owe their riſe; and therefore it is, that 
vhenſoever the apoſtles ſpeak of it, they rie- 
ver fail to join to it murders, wraths, ſtrifes, 
malice, evil - ſpeakings, Se. to ſhew that 
theſe arc all the natural, and almoſt un- 
avoidable conſequences of that paſſion, Thus 

St. Paul (Rom. i. 29.) ſpeaking of the ſins 
of the Gentz/es,which were the conſequences 
of their irreligion, mentions, among others, 
that they were full of Envy: and then he 
| Im- 


Anmel als fer ded: debate, 4 
ceit, malignity. After the Gmc manner, iu 
his 2d epiſtle to the Co: 

connects envyings, miſchiefs,” Prrifes, bark: 


 bitings, whiſperings. st. Peter alſo co. 


nects enuyinęr and cwiliſdenkingi: and St. 
James aſſutes us, that, where! enuying 2, 
there is confuſton, Aud every cui . 


Nut ſutely one of the moſt fatal atid lament- 
able effects of Envy is, that it rages greatly 


and remarkably among perſons that are ſtu- 
dious of the lame honeſt and laudable attain- 

ments; and therefore i it were highly to be 
wiſh'd,. that thoſe men could be brought to 
believe, that where ever there i is virtue, and 
induſtry; there will always be 4 fund of 
wealth and power, and honour, ſufficient to 
crown the deſires of any poſlible number of 


that the fund of. glory will always riſe 
with, the number of its competitors. It is 
in this commerce, as in all others that are 


wiſe and well regulated; - the number of fair 


traders will, in the ordinary courſe of things, 
be ſo far from diminiſhing, that they muſt 
increaſe the wealth of a nation; and every 
ſingle man, if avarice and private intereſt do 
not injuriouſly interpoſe, will be a gainer 
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by that an ae scenic 
this, however: it may: hoid in commerce of 
other kinds: foraſmuch as in the purſuits of 
fame from learning, from virtue, from good 
abilities of any kind, the number of eandi - 
dates, if Enyy do not interpoſe, will always 
Increaſe the fund of honour and applauſe; be- 
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cauſe c\ every r Man will then have juſt fe] many » 


more equal: and e aue e We 55 
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N. come p now. to is «uf thing pete 5 

Which Was, to aſſign tl the belt remedicsI can 
for the cure of this petnicious paſſion. And 
the firſt ruteT ſhall lay down for the remedy 
of this cvif paſſion of Envy, is, Thar we 
ſettle bur opinions of things, and enden 
Your to take 4 tight eſtimate of them: We 
all eb Zobd, and good cuil; forgetting 
that the meafure by which we are to judge 
of the true valuc of all things under heaven, 
is the price at which we find them rated in 
the law of Gov. The laws of Gop are the 
eternal ſtandards of good and evil: what 
they recommend as valuable, or injoin as 
viſe, to be regarded, are truly ſo; and what 
they diſclaim as vile, ot forbid as noxious 
ate found in fact to be ſo. And therefore 
CCC 


TY 45 of t N V. ry. | * 
the obſervance of theſe laws hath a direct and 
natural tendency to health and credit, and 
bappineſs of every kind; and the neglect and 
tranſgteſſion of them as directly and natural. 
ly tends to miſery and misfortune: inſo- 
much that to a man who hath rightly con- 
ſidered his own nature, and the nature of 
things without him; there cannot be aclearet. 
or more-fix'd poſition than this, that the con- 
formity of our actions to the law of Gon, 
muſt naturally tend to make us wiſe and 
happy 3 and,'on the other hand, that ſin and 
folly, and pain, are inſeparably connected. 
If then we ſettle our judgment of things 
according to the law of Gob, it is a neceſſary 
conſequence from this, that we correct the 
erroneous opinion We have of ſuperfluous 
wealth. Let us examine, Is there any ble 
fing pronounced upon wealth in the holy 
Scriptures? Not one. There are indeed 
great bleflings pronounced upon charity and 
mercy : and theſe bleſſings are fully inſured 
to us, by being merciful after our power.---- 
If thou haſt much, give plenteouſly : If thou 
Haſt little, do th y diligence gladly to give of 
that little. All the great demands of life 
are within che compaſs! of a yery moderate - 
F 23 com- 
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68 The Nature, Tc. Ser.3. 
competency: our folly is, that we imagine 
wealth, that is in truth ſuperfluity, to be 
the ſtandard of all human felicity: whereas, 
if we judged rightly of things, we ſhould 
eſteem all ſuperfluities to be, as really they 
are, trifles, that are wholly impertinent to 
cout happineſs; that can adminiſter no one 
ſolid pleaſure or ſatisfaction of life, otherwiſe 
than by being employed to beneficent and 
charitable purpoſes and, even there, they 
have no more merit than what is derived 
from the goodneſs of the giver's will. — 
They are deſireable, or otherwiſe, accord- 
ing to the wiſdom and virtue of the owner: 
whereas, in their ordinary uſe, they ſeldom 

ſerve any higher or nobler purpoſes than mi. 
niſtring Fuel to all the unruly paſſions that 
tear and diſtract our lives; and more particu- 
larly to Envy, the bane of all felicity: for 
as Aritotle juſtly obſerves, the more we 
| abound, and the higher we riſe in Wealth 
and power, the leſs can we bear to be equal- 
ed or outdone.---Is it poſſible then, that a man 
in his right ſenſes can repine becauſe he 
wants ſuperfluities? or envy thoſe that have 
them? Or, in other words, is it poſſible 


that any man in his ſenſes can repine, that he 


1 


Ser. 3. 9 EN 69 
is freed from the — incitements to pride, 


and envy, and avarice, to luxury, and in- 
temperance, and exceſs? the _ and ſure 


torments of life? 


But, 2dly, the next remedy of envy that 
I ſhall mention is, that we ſhould endeavour 
to make a right judgment of our own worth 
and abilities; and compare our own with 
the condition of other men as impartially 
as we can: and if we do this with any de- 
gree of equality, we ſhall find, that there are 
others in the world, at leaſt as good, as wiſe, 

and as valuable, as we are; and who enjoy 
Nations and advantages they deſerve as well: 

perhaps too we ſhall find, that if merit were 


the ſtandard of honour — affluence, we 


ſhould not abound altogether as much as we 
do; and others, that now pay court to us, 
would be raiſed to great heights above us: 
but, at leaſt, we ſhall have abundant reaſon 
to bleſs God for the advantages of our own 
condition; and no reaſon in the world to re- 
pine at the advanced condition of others: 
we-ſhall find abundant reaſon to conclude, 
that the ſeveral ranks and diſtinctions of men 
are indeed neceſſary: tothe government and 


well-being of the world ; but, if we eſti- 
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mate things according to the rules of reaſon 
and religion, do not in the leaſt affect our 
real happineſs, In ſhort, we ſhall find, that 
nothing in nature is more falſly rated than 
felicity ; that the diſtribution of it is, in 
| reality, infinitely more equal than is ima- 
gined; and that it is not poverty and wealth, 
knowlege or ignorance, honour or obſcu- 
Tity, but that it is, in truth, virtue and vice, 
religion and irreligion, od and evil diſpo- 
fitions, that make the great and material dif- 
ferences between the | happineſs of one man | 
and another, 


_ 3dly, Another cure of envy and, What 
will effectually ſuperſede the neceſſity of all 
others) is, to reflect ſeriouſly upon the va- 
nity and inſignificancy of all worldly advan- 
tages. My brethren, would any man in 
his ſenſes envy a poor inſect the pfide and 
the pleaſure of baſking and fluttering for a 
few hours in the ſun? or envy the ſhort- 
lived flower the pride and the gaiety of thoſe 
rich deluſive colours that blazon it to the 
eye, our ornament one hour, and the next 
our averſion ; to-day admired, and to- mor- 
row trampled under foot? And ſhall we 


tory him, whoſe breath 75 in his noſtrils 2. 
>> | whoſe 


ger. g. 67 E N VV. 71 
whoſe glory fadeth like a flower ? Shall we 
envy him who hath aid to corruption, tun 
art my father; and to the worm,\My mother 
and my fifter? Alas! what are all the favours 
either of fortune or princes, dut the ſuns 
ſhine of a few hours, fleeting faſt enough of 
itſelf in the natural courſe, and yet frequent!) 
over-caft before the ſhort day is done? 0 
what are all the vanities of this world but 
the gaiety of à few fading colours, feeding 
the luſt of the eye, and the pride of 1i fe, for a 
ſeaſon, but with no ſolid or permanent ſatiſ- 
faction: Nay more, what is life itſelf, what 
is the life of man, more than the life of 'a 
flower? is not all feſo (as St. Peter molt 
admirably expreſſes it, 1 Ep. i. 24.) as graſs; 
and all the glory of man as the flower gf graſs? 
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fallelb away. 055 
This once e as it ought; what 
have we to do! in this world, but to employ 
the little time allowed us, in the iligent c diſ- 
charge of our duty in that Rate of life 1 unto 
which it has pleaſed God to call us; ; re⸗ 
nouncing all envious reflections and 1 inquiries, 
all mean and unworthy ſolicitude about the 
tranſient advantages of others; and referring, 
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in all humiliy, both their concerns, and our 
own, to the good providence. of that God, 
who. debaſes.one man, and exalts another, 
for wiſe reafons, not always obvious to us, 
nor fit they ſhould be? By this means our 
minds will be prepared far the influence and 
aſſiſtancę of the Holy Spirit of God, and the 
Holy G haſt will delight to dwell with us, | 
and guide us into all truth. And to this 
end we ought earneſtly and inceſſantly to 
| Pray for Gods aſſiſtance and direction in all 
our undertakings; and more particularly, that 
he would purify our ſouls from envy, hatred, 
and malice, and all uncharitableneſs. And we 
may be ſure God will never be wanting, on 
his part, to thoſe that are rightly diſpoſed, 
and capacitate themſelves for, his aſſiſtance: 
but it is vain either to hope, or beg, his aid 
in this caſe, as long as our errors remain with 
us; as long as wealth and honour are regarded 
as the greateſt goods, and en and 2 
foority. as the greateſt evils. _ 

In the laſt place; when we find Gunsten 
inclined to cenſure the actions and intentions 
of others, to ſilence the good, to expoſe the 
bad, and malign the innocent and indifferent; 

in this caſe, we ſhould remember and imi- 
tate 


ger. 3. of EP v v. 73 
tate the goodneſs 


takes pleaſure in the happineſs of his crea- 


tures; who knows our infirmities, and hath 
compaſſion upon them; and becauſe he de- 
1 in the ſalvation of ſinners, deals with 


8, as if he overlooked the evil of our doings, 


for the ſake of even that little portion of good 


that is in them. This conduct of the divine 
' mercy and goodneſs it ſhould always be our 
earneſt care, as it will always be our higheſt 


glory and happineſs, to imitate: and one ſignal 
and immediate advantage of it, will be this; 


that then we ſhall be ſo far from repining 


at the good actions and good fortune of others, 


that we ſhall rejoice and take delight in them; 
by this means we ſhall enlarge our capacity 


of happineſs, and be enabled to ſhare in all 


the felicity we either ſee, or conceive, others 
to enjoy : at the ſame time we ſhall refine 
and raiſe our nature, and be fitted for the 
ſociety of heaven ; where the ſervants and 
ſaints of God are delighted with their mu- 


tual felicity, and where the happineſs of each 


would be exceedingly impaired, if it were 
nat participated by all : and therefore it is, 
in this reſpect, a juſt and judicious repreſen- 
tation which is made to us of heaven, un- 
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der the i image of a muſical concert; where 


all enjoy all, to the extent of their capacity; 


and where, we all know, the pleaſure of 


the harmony is greatly eee by being 


- 


YT 0 which region of 8 JAP un- 
envied felicity, God of his infinite 
mercy conduct us all, thro' the merits 
and mediation of 7 . 5 
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How fooliſb and ill-founded it 


1 ER MO N W. 


. Prov. XXVI. 12. © 
Seeft thou a man wiſe in his on con- 


ceit? There is more 1 0 _ 
than of him. {1 


| 


gucn a refleRion as a upon Pride, 
from the wiſeſt of all mortals, is enough 
to put every man living out of conceit Wann 
it, that hath the leaſt remains of common 
| ſenſe: nay, one would think it were enough 
to put pride out of conceit with itſelf. And 
it would certainly do ſo, if it were not a vice 
as hardened as it is ignorant; that is, if it 
were not every way the moſt ſenſeleſs prin- 
ciple in human nature. And therefore Jolo- 
mon very juſtly prefers a fool, that is, a man 
of the loweſt capacity, to him that is wiſe in 
his own conceit; for, by a fool, in this place, 


is not meant one intirely void of all the prin- 
7 ciples 


7 
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ciples of know lege, of all the powers of ra- 


2 K — 


tional perception; becauſe ſach a one it is 


impoſſible to conceive any hopes of. The 
fool here mentioned is what the Greeks call 


res; that is, a ſimple, ignorant man: one 


vho, although defective both in point of 
abilities and information, yet is in a capacity 
of being inſttucted and improved; and for 
that reaſon is preferred by Solomon to him 
that is wiſe in hit oum conceit; becauſe Pride 
is ſuch a degree of folly, as precludes all | poſ- 
ſibility of information and improvement : 


and therefore I think it neceſſary to premiſe, 


that this diſcourſe is in no wiſe intended 


for the inſtruction or advantage of the ſelf. 
ſufficient part of my audience, if there be 


any ſuch who hear me: for to intend fo 


vain and impracticable a purpoſe, would be 


a degree of folly almoſt equal to the vice Iam 
going to expoſe.· This diſcourſe then is only 


meant for the uſe of thoſe who are of a meek, 
teachable diſpoſition; to guard or recover 


them from the infection of a vice, to which 
they are too much expoſed, from ignorance, 


youth, inexperience, and inconſi deration, as 


ab the influence of too many evil 


examples all around them. 


2 
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And, in order to do tts, 1 ſhall enden. 
vour, FLEET] | 


Err. To explain and date the true notion. 
of Pride. 


Secondly, I ſhall lay before you the ſfym- | 


ptoms by which it may be known, and the 
evils of each ſymptom. | And, 


7 I, 2 x; ſhall mention the ordinary 
cauſes, or rather occaſi ions, of this vice; 
and ſhew you how fooliſh and ill founded 
it is in 4h; its — 


e 


* Fa The true nature of Pride con- | 


is in overyaluing our own. worth, and 
thinking meanly and contemptnouſly_. of 
others, in compariſon of ourſelves: it ariſ- 
eth from ſelf· love, and is the utmoſt, abuſe 


and corruption of that blind principle. We 


have all a tenderneſs for ourſelves, and our 
OWN concerns; wiſely implanted in us by 


Almighty G op, for our preſervation and 


well being. We have alſo a ſtrong principle 
of good - will to the reſt of mankind, no way 


inconſiſtent with that nearer concern for Our» 
ſelyes, 
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ſelves, and our own intereſts; until Pride 
ſtep in; and diveſting us of that diffuſiveand/ | 
God-like principle of univerſal good-will, 
centres all our regards in ourſelves. 

Now the ſymptoms by which this per- 
nicious principle may be ordinarily KNOWN, 
are theſe: 

"If, A high look, anda hanghty carriage. 5 
pere is a generation (faith Solomon, 
Prov. xxx. 13.) o how lofty are their eyes ! 
and their eye-lids are lifted up. A race of 
men, of ſuch exalted vanity, as overlooks 
the reſt of mankind, and regards them as an 
inferior ſpecies, below their notice; and 
therefore they will ſcarce ſo much as vouch- 
ſafe to look*down upon them, unleſs ſome- 
rimes, it may be, in pity and contempt, — 
This is that high look, of which Gop hath 

ſo oſten expreſſed his deteſtation in the holy 
Scriptures. Thus Solomon, in the 6th chap- 
ter of his ProverbsTheſe ſix things doth 
the Lord hate; yea, ſeven are an abomina- 
tion unto him: and the firſt of theſe is 4 
: proud look. And David, inthe r01ft Pſalm, 
Him that hath an high look, and a proud 
Heart, I will not ſuffer. And, as this high 
look is deteſtable in the ſight of Gov, it is 
| not 
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not leſs ſo in the eyes of men; for the mean- 
eſt mortal expects, and hath a right, to be 
treated by the greateſt, upon the foot of a na- 


tural equality; * conſequently can ill brook 
with inſolence and contempt: and therefore 
how any man of common ſenſe can allow 
himſelf in a demeanour ſo hateful to Gon 
and man, is not eaſy to be imagined. Be- 
ſides, this demeanour is not only very faulty, 
but it is alſo very fooliſh; becauſe this faſti- 
_ dious deportment is ſuch a vaunting of our 

own ſuperior worth and excellence, as fets 
mankind upon examining our prete nſions, 


and ſcanning our merit with ſuch a degree 


of ſtrictneſs, as perhaps the beſt actions, and 
moſt unblemiſhed merit, in the world, can 
very ill bear. And, if ſuch a ſcrutiny na- 
turally tend to diminiſh the glory of the beſt 
ations, and the moſt exalted merit, how 
mult it of neceſllty expoſe the folly and ſtu- 
pidity of all Pride that is ill founded, and 


render that utterly ridiculous! And there- 


fore Ariſtotle defines a magnanimous man, 
one that thinks himſelf worthy of great 
things, and is ſo: but, ſaith he, he that 
thinks himſelf worthy, and is not, is a 
” 2g un „, > &UT9 , Abies. 
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Again, Another ſymptom of Pride, is, 
ſcornſul language. It is true, a high look, 
and a haughty demeanour, are indications 
enough of inward Pride and Inſolence; 3 but 
then it is Pride within ſome bounds, and ſuch 
as a wiſe man will often bear with, in pity to 
the ignorance from whence it flows: but 


ſcornful words are indications of more exalt· 


ed inſolence, and ſuch as render it every way 
intolerable: and therefore ſome vain men, 
fenſible of the inconveniency of this con- 
duct, and dreading the rough returns ſuch 
ſhocking treatment frequently meets with, 
are often obſerved to run into the other ex- 
treme, and affect a phraſe and a demeanour 
uncommonly ſmooth and complaiſant; to 
court thoſe returns of civility and reſpect, 
which the ſtupidity or ingratitude of man- 
kind might otherwiſe refuſe to their ſuperior 
merit: and this they find a ſucceſsful method 
at once, to flatter, and (as they think) to 
conceal their vanity. And this, without 


queſtion, is the wiſer conduct of the two; 
becauſe a rude, contemptuous treatment is 
ſhocking to the meaneſt mortal, and is na- 
turally productive of hatred and .contempr 
from all mankind: and as nothing can be 


Wm more 


was „ PRIDE. 8; 


more ſhocking. than to mect with ſuch re- 


turns from our own ſpecies; ſo nothing can 


be more faulty, or more fooliſh, _ to de- 


ſerve it. | 
But here we muſt obſerve, that” this ſpirit 


of inſolence doth not always diſcover itſelf 


in open reproaches, but chuſcth ſometimes 
rather to hide itſelf under the veil of ſmooth 
and ſubtile inſinuations, or under the mask 
of civility and mirth, delighting to turn the 
manners and characters of men into ridicule z 
yet is it not leſs hateful to the reſt of the 
world upon that account, but is rather more 
the object of their ſecret deteſtation, as it 
is more defended from their _ reſcnt- 
ments. 
This ſpirit of We and ridicyle, to- 
gether with the folly of it, is moſt excellent- 


ly fer forth by Solomon, in the character of 


the ſcorner, throughout his whole book of 
Proverbs : where he is repreſented, firſt, as 


2a fool; and not only fo, but incapable of 
wiſdom: ſecondly, as incorrigible: and, 


thirdly, as an abomination to Gop and man, 
Thus, Prov. xiii, 1. A wiſe ſon heareth his 
father s inſtruct ion, but a ſcorner heareth not 


rebuke. Here you ſee the wile ſon, and the 
G3 ' Þ {cotner, 
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ſcorner, are put in oppoſition to one 1 
as terms directly oppoſite; and with great 
juſtice: for, as the teachable ſon is called 
wiſe, becauſe he is capable of information, 
and always diſpoſed to receive it; ſo the 
ſcorner, being hardened to all precepts, and 
above information, and conſequently in- 
capable of wiſdom, is juſtly deemed as the 
worſt of fools: and therefore Solomon adds, 
Chap. xiv. ver. 6. 4 ' [corner ſecketh wiſdom, 
and findeth it not. — And the reaſon is evi- 
dent, becauſe he deſpiſeth all the natural 
means of attaining it. 
Again, The ſcorner is incorrigible; and 
| chrrefole-wehcn he is in an error, he muſt 
continue in it. He that reproveth a ſcorner 
(faith Solomon) getteth to himſelf” ſhame. 
The inſolence of his nature makes all cor- 
rection, however gentle, and proper, and 
well- timed, intolerable to him: and there- 
fore, whoever attempts it, inſtead of hoping 
for reformation and amendment, muſt ex- 
pect to meet with all the returns either of 
open rudeneſs, or diſguiſed deriſion. For 
this reaſon Solomon adds, Rebuke not 4 
ſcorner, teſt he hate thee: rebuke a wiſe 


man, and he Will love thee. And again, 4 
| ſcorner 
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corner loveth not one that — eim; 
neither will he go to the wiſe. : 


. — 


In the laſt place, The e abomi- 


nation to God and man: and one reaſon 


hy he is ſo, beſides thoſe above · mention - 


ed, is, becauſe he is exceedingly contentious, 
and conſequently is the bane of ſociety. 

Proud and haughty ſcorner is his name, who 
_ aealeth in proud wrath, ſaith Solomon. —- 
Modeſty, good-nature, and affability, are 
the bonds of prace; and, on the other hand, 
inſolence and contemptuous treatment are 


naturally productive of enmity and conten- 


tion; and no peace can dwell with them: 
and therefore the wiſe man rightly adviſeth, 
Caſt out the ſcorner, and contention ſhall go 


out; yea, ſtrife and reproach ſhall ceaſe. — 


_ Surely then it is no wonder, that a character 
ſo conſtituted, an incorrigible compound of 


folly, and inſolence, and contention, ſhould 


| be hateful to the whole world: and we are 


well aſſured from our own experience, as 
well as the wiſe man's obſervation, in the 


24th chapter of Proverbs, that in truth it is 
ſo; The [corner is an abom;nation to men. 
And that he is not leſs ſo to Almighty God, 
the lame wile man affirmeth in the 3d chap- 
G * | -mow 
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but he giverh grace unto the louly. 


34, Another (ympeom of Pride is, when. 


we value men upon thoſe ſuppoſed adyan- 


tages that are of the ſame nature with our 


own, and deſpiſe thoſe: of a different clia- 
_ rafter, altho perhaps more really and truly 
valuable: and this may be termed profeſ- 
ſional, or ſtational vanity; as it ariſeth from 
a high opinion of the excellence of that ſta- 


tion, or profeſſion, or condition of life, we 


happen to be placed in: and this vanity ſeems 
to run through all orders and conditions of 


men. Thus a ſoldier is apt to think every 


thing contemptible, in compariſon with his 


man of honour and gallantry. And as the 


Tarks are a race of men wholly illiterate, a 
{cholar is at this day the name of the greateſt 


reproach among them that they can think of: 


and a neighbouring nation, often at variance 
with them, upon other accounts, are not-ilj 


agrced with them in this. The mere ſcholar 


is apt to think as meanly of the braveſt un- 


lettered hero; and the man of noble birth 


equally contemns, and is often the contempt 


of both, and with equal reaſon. Now this 


vanity is plainly owing to a pace partiality 
for 


ter z 4th verſe, Surely he ſtorneth the ſeorners 4 
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for our own ſtation and character, and ariſeth 
from our ignorance of the excellence of 
other employments and conditions of life, 
and their uſefulneſs to mankind; and there- 
fore it needs no other imputation than this, 


that i it is the effect of a mean capacity, and 
narrow thinking: for nothing is more evi: 


to be meaſured by:i its uſefulneſs to mankind ; 


and thoſe that are moſt beneficial, are ever 
to be moſt eſteemed and honoured, Now 


© 5 A £. 4 


theſe may be diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as are 
neceſlary to the being, and ſuch as arc neceſ- 


ſary to the well-being of mankind ; and the 
latter arc always to be preferred ; and thoſe | 
employments t that are of moſt uſe to many, 


before thoſe that ate of uſe to few: and 


therefore government is more honourable 
than any other condition of life, becauſe a 


good governor is the greateſt benefactor to 


the greateſt number of mankind. And for- 
alinuch as true religion and virtue tend more 
to promote, and'to preſerve, the real happineſs 


of mankind, than any or all other things 


whatſoever; therefore the teachers of true 


religion and yirtue are, under the governors 


dent than that the honourableneſs of every | 
employment and condition in the world, is 
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of ſocicty, the greateſt benefactors to man · 
kind. And, in general, the guiding and 
directing parts of ſociety, ate more hondut- 
able, becauſe more beneficial, than the guid- 
ed; as the eyes are more excellent than the 
hands or feet, and the underſtanding than 
either. Upon this principle, a good ſchool- 
maſter is, perhaps, one of the moſt honour - 
able employments in the common wealth: 
not according to the fantaſtic ſchemes f 
honour that have obtained i in the world, but 
according to the eternal laws of reaſon and 
1 
The laſt ſymptom of Pride that [hall men- 
tlon, is the proneneſs and promptneſs obſery- | 
able in ſome men, of vaunting their own virtue 
or original, or exploits, upon all occaſions; 
and making themſelves, and their anceſtors, 
their perpetual theme : for this is a ſure indi- 
cation that they are full of themſelves, And 
ahis humour too often carries men into a vain 
oſtentation of power, capacity, birth, and 
the like; than which nothing can be more 
ridiculous. And therefore Solomon rightly 
adviſcth, Let another man praiſe thee, and 
rot thine own mouth; a flranger, and not 
bine own lips. Praiſe indeed is a debt, 


: 0 juſtly 


: juſtly due to worth! and merit © of evety kind, 


then it is à debt much better received chan 


rinthians\ and St. Paul rebukes it with' a 


ing themſelves amongſt themſelves, are not 


things without our meaſure. There is no 
ſuch thing as perfection in man. All human 
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from the whole world; and they who with- 
hold it, where it is due, arc as unjuſt in that 
inſtance, as they can be in any other: but 


exacted; ; received as afl ho nour, than exact- 
ed as a right. This Wab 4 vanity that ſeems 
to have reigned rematkably among the Co. 


modeſty; and ait addreſg, the molt becoming i 
and amiable that can be imagined : for al- 
though he was of more value in tlie ſight of 
Gob, than any, or perhaps all thoſe 111 that 
city twhom he was appointed to inſtruct; 
yet he did not dare to aſſert it by ſelf. praiſe : 
For we dare not (lays he). make ourſelves of 


the number, or compare ourſelves with ſome 
that commend themſelves : but they meaſur- 


ng themſelves by themſelves, and compare- 


wiſt:but we (ſays the apoſtle) will not boaſt of 


excellencies are comparative; 3. and had thoſe 
vain C or int hians eſtimated theirs by thoſe 


of their teacher, they had been ſufficiently 
humbled. He was a man diſtinguiſhed by 


Gon, with great accompliſhments and en- 
dow ments: 


7 | | Ne Nature & c. Ser. 4. 
dowments:, his faith, was pure, his picty fer- 
vent; his zcal for the ſervice and honour of 


Gon, ſtrong and ſteady; his life one ſeries 
of ſtudying to do good: his learning exten 
ye, his addreſs decent and maſterly, and in 


the perfection of what the polite world calls 


good breeding: bis , judgment clear, his ſtile = | 2 


ſublime, and his eloquence uncqualled : and 


yet all theſe could not ſecure him the honour 


he well. deſerved from a vain and a ſelf- ſuffi- 
cient people, whoſe united talents and me- 
rits were contemptible upon the compariſon ; 
yet all the ill treatment he received from 
them, operated only to his own greater hu- 


miliation i in the ſight of Gon, and more fer- 


vent prayers for their amendment. Happy 
are all thoſe miniſters and ſervants of Ixsus 


Cx 187, who can follow the example of his 


| paticnce, and his picty. a 
And thus I have done with the ſeveral 


ſymptoms « of Pride. But here it is proper t to 


obſerve, That ſince a diſtinction of the ſe- 


veral ranks and orders of men is neceſſary to 


the government of the world, therefore a 
proper ſupport of that diſtinction is not Pride, 


becauſe it is neceſſary and uſeful, and conſe- 


quently not faulty: and therefore for us to in- 
| bergeet 
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terpret this conduct in our ſuperiors, as the 
effect of Pride, is an argument of Pride in 
ourſelves; and is, in reality, miſtaking our 
own Pride for the Pride of other men. Zut, 
on the other hand, we ſhould remember, 
that this ſupport of diſtinction is proper only 
in public characters, and in diſcharge of 
duty ro the public, becauſe it is the public 
that requires it: whereas, in private, it is 
more becoming to forget diſtinftions; and 
rather to receive reſpect than to require it, or 
even ſeem to expect it: and therefore, in that 
capacity, men would do well to diſtiaguiſh 
themſelves by humanity, good- nature, and 
” affability; perhaps, too, by the luſtre of 
Wo thoſe talents that have already diſtinguiſhed 
them to the world, and raiſed them above 
5 the common level: for Ve ſhould always re- 
79 member, that good talents were beſtowed 
* by the Almighty God, for the eaſe, the plea- 
1 ſute, and 1 — e 1 


1 Ll 


All — of one man over Tilt 0 
was intended, as well for the good of tho' C : | i 
who are governed, as of thofe that bear rule, 10 
and therefore ſhould always be directed to Ml, 
the ends for which it was deſig ncd; ſhould 1 
al ways | 
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always be employed in ſuch a manner, as 


to make men find” it a WE ur to aye fi 


perions. mike 5 
Farther yet, Conſclouſneſ of a man's own 
mh doth by no means denominate him 


proud, provided that he doth not over- rate 
it. For men to know their own merit, is 


no more a fault than it is to ſee clearly, or 


to hear diſtinctly. It is in many caſes neceſ. 
ſary to know it, in order to make a right uſe 


of it. For example, If a man could not di- 
ſtinguiſh fortitude from raſhneſs, in his own 
character, as well as in that of other men, 
his virtue would be uſeleſs at beſt, and, 
perhaps, Nernicinuner „ n o in other in- 
ſtances. 1 . | 
St. Paul is a very 2 zritance 
to this purpoſe; for altho' he had as much 
humility at heart, as perhaps any man ever 
Was bleſſed with; yet there were occaſions, 


wherein he was forced to aſſert his own ta- 


lents and endowments, and the diſtinctions 
beſtowed upon him by Almight y GoD. And 
indeed it was ſcarcely poſſiblet to be avoided, 
when he found men, whoſe capacities and 
manners were every way contemptible upon 


the 


= 


"0 
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the compariſon, preferred to him. 0 


caſe was this: 


St. Paul had as * * for true reli- 


gion, and every thing relating to it, as a 


good man ſhould have. However, there 
were among the Corinthians ſome ſanctified, 


hypocritical Phariſces, who, under the ſhew 
of ſuperior piety, and more exalted zeal for 


the glory of Gob, made it their buſineſs to 


vilify the apoſtle upon all occaſions, to decry 


his zeal, his piety, his talents, and merits of 
every kind, and magnify their own. Theſe 
inſolent vaunters the apoſtle could not bear, 

tho his people could. He well knew the 
folly and deformity of ſuch a character; but, 
ſince this vanity opened a way to their favour, 


even where it was ill founded; a man, who 
became all things to all men, that he might 


gain ſome, was ſufficiently juſtified in aſſert- 


ing ſolid merit, in oppoſition to ſpecious hy- 


pocriſy. Seeing (ſays he) that many glory 
After the fleſh, 1 will glory alſo ; for ye ſuf- 
fer fools gladly, ſeeing ye yourſelves be wiſe: 
tor, ye ſuffer, if a man bring you into bon- 
dage; i. e. if a man lead and govern you as 


he pleaſes, like ſo many ſlaves and yaſlals : 


Ft ſuffer, if a man devour you; i. e. if, under 
"SE ; pretence 


\ 
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pfretenee for more zcal of charity, but in 
reality to enrich and exalt himſelf, he extort 
mote” from you than you are able to expend 
to thoſe uſes. Le Juffer, if a man take of 
Jou, F a mam exalt himſelf. 
And, after all, who were theſe vain vaun- 
ters? Why, in reality, they were vile im- 
poſtors, children of the devil; but ſeeming 
faints! For fuch (fays St. Paul) are falſe 
apoſtles, deceitful workers; transforming 
themſelves into the apoſtles of Chriſt And 
no marvel, for Satan himſelf is Fransformed 
into an angel of light: therefore it is no 
great thing, if his miniſters alſd be tranſ* 
formed as the miniſters of righteouſneſs, 
whoſe end ſhall be according to their works, 
The apoſtle then proceeds to aſſert his own. 
character, and undoubted ſuperiority over 
ſuch wretches. And ſurely nothing could 
be more grievous to a man of his character, 
than to be reduced to the neceſſity of enter- 
ing into ſuch a compariſon. It put all his 
humility to the proof: and no humility had 
aà harder trial. But it was a debt he owed, 
not only to himſelf, but to the world; and 
it muſt be paid. Nothing but the preference - 
given to a vile impoſtor could provoke him Ny 
| j to _ - 
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to ſelf-praiſe: and poſſibly nothing elſe could Fl 
ſo intirely juſtify him in it, as the iniquity ji 
and inſult of ſuch a preference. 


And thus having ſhewn you the ſeveral 
ſymptoms of Pride, and thoſe appearances 
that are ſometimes miſtaken for it; I ſhould 
now proceed, in the third place, to ſhew 
the ordinary cauſes of this vice, how fooliſh 
and ill-founded it is in all its pretences. 
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See rae a man wiſe, in bis own con- 
cęit ef. There | is more Lohe of 3 6 joo 
F than of bim. ati cri nl 


4 F 4 8 6 &. Vs ak 4 . 


A IN G in 1a former diſcourſe « on theſe 
4 e explained and ſtated. the true 
nature of 17 5 and laid before you the ſe⸗ 


veral ſymptoms by Which. it may be known, 
and the evils of cach ſymptom 3 


I now proceed, in the third Place, to 
number up the ordinary cauſes, or rather 


occaſions of this vice; and to thew you how 


fooliſh and ill founded it is in all its Frs 
tences. 


And the fitſt cauſe py Pride that 1 thall 


mention | is Learning. 

When men have ſucceeded fo Bis in | the 
purſuit of knowlege, as to find they have 
ſurpaſſed thoſe of their own condition or 

LH 3 Character, 
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character, their vain imagination ine 1 


Ty goes to work, and fells them into beings 
-of a ſuperior order. Their genius is far 


they ſhould let mankind know it, by crt- 
Ing that pre-eminence that is due to them. 
And hence it is that a learned fool is often- 
times the moſt intolerable of all others; be- 
cauſe he hath acquired ſuch a degree of va- 
- nity from his knowlege, as is fufficient to 
inſpire him with aſſurance enough to ſay any 
_ thing that comes into his head, however 


4 . ; 

eing. er 8 1 
2 183 
ps, too, he acquired 

3 N 
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/ 8 
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e of ſpeech, to deliver his conceits 
with eaſe; and both theſe naturally produce 
one another. His vanity prompts him to 


diſplay every quaint conceit that comes into 


above the common ſtandard; and it is fit 


* 


his thoughts: and every fine conceit that falls 


from him, inflames his vanity. And thus he 5 
goes on to admire himſelf, and to bekomm 
ridiculous and intolerable to d all the reſt of FT 


the world. 


Now this is, perhaps, one of the moſt I 


deſperate and irreclaimable characters in life. 
Error and miſconduct of any other kind are 


within the reach of correction and admoni- 
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tlon j but Pride, Itarned Pride, is 1 
ofteither. And therefore Solomon s obſer- 
vation in my text, is, in this caſe, ſtrictly true: 
Heiß thou a man wiſe in his own conceit? 
There is more hope 4 fool than of him. 
A man of the meaneſt capacity, if he be not 


intoxicated with Pride, is at leaſt capable of 


correction and admonition; and is alſo, for 
the moſt part, of an humble and teachable 
diſpoſution; and conſequently is in a capacity 
of being modeled into ſomething uſeſul to 
mankind, at leaſt of being made inoffenſive, 


if not uſeful; whereas this other creature is 


2 common and incorrigible nuiſance: and 
the beſt that can be hoped of him, is, to 
become at laſt a prey to flatterers and ſyco- 
phants, and devoured, as the other corru p- 
tions of the earth are, by rooks and vermin. 
Now nothing is more lamentable, than 
that the corruption of the beſt things ſhould 


thus become the worſt. Learning is, without 
queſtion, of excellent uſe to ſociety, and 
contributes more to our well-being than any 


thing elſe in the world, except religion: for- 


aſmuch as it tends at once to improve the 
underſtandings and the morals of mankind, 


3 rogether 


4es - Niere . 


and, in conſequiene ofotheſe to ditett and 


learning ft mtan of uſeful learning) is juſt- 
iy a characker of greatcefteein in tho world, 
1 of excellent uſe: but chen it is 
a character which, rightly conſidered, rends 


much more to inſpire humility than conccit; 
foraſmuch as it brings men into à clearerr 


ſight of their o] infirmitics and corrup- 


tions, and diſcovers that vaſt extent of hu- 
man ignorance, which the unthinking part 


of the world are utterly unacquainted with. 


It teacheth them, that every point of matter 


is too big for their utmoſt reſcarches. The 


air we breathe, the light of the ſun, and the 


duſt, we ttead upon, all equally confound 
their inquiries; their own being, moſt of all: 
the nature of the ſoul and body ; the alliance 
of ſuch oppoſites; the coheſion of the parts 
of matter, amazing and inſcrutable to the 


wiſeſt of mortals; neither can he ſay, why 


he doth not moulder into duſt, why he doth 
not crumble into the original of his being, 
even whilſt he is meditating upon it: and 
therefore nothing but the laſt degree of ig. 
norance, 
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rogerheri with/.cveryaſefbl,-and! foulal arts | 


bless their lives. And therefore a mH, 
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norance, ignorance. of our own. Wants and 
weakneſs, can be a juſt, I mean, a tolerable, 
excuſe of vanity. But, however, if men of 
learning ill be preferred to othets; if they 
will be more honourable, let them he more 
uſeful: let them anſwer the ends of their 
learning; ; let them do more good to man- 
kind than other mortals; and then let them 
reap, that eſteem which is the juſt and ase | 
reward of bencficence; |. wh | 
Another cauſe of pride is Wealth, Now 
e is honourable, on account of the 
power that attends it; I mean, the power of 
doing good: for, if this power be well di 
rected, it is great and godlike; but if it be 
either unemployed or employed to evil pur- 

poſes, to defraud, and to oppreſs, it is then, 
in the firſt caſe uſeleſs, and, in the latter, de- 
teſtable and deviliſh. And indeed it is nei- 
ther wealth, nor power, nor knowlege, that 
are in themſelves honourable: no; it is the 
virtue that conducts and diſpoſes of them to 
the good of mankind. And therefore Ari. 
_ feotle rightly obſerves, in the 4th Book of 
his Ethics, that in truth the good man 
alone 175 honourable ; ; but if fortune be added 
H 4 fo 


to Bir virtee, e he is more . | Whicres 
they that have the ortune v thi 
tue, become inſolent and contumelious, and 
would be deemed honourable, although they 
do none of thoſe things that render men 
| really ſo, but quite contrary. As wealth, when 
joined with virtue, is really honourable; it 
becomes yet more ſo, when it is the effect of 
honeſty and virtuous induſtry, for then it is 
| honourable, both in its origin, and its uſe : 
and yet, even then, Gop knows, it is no 
juſt foundation for Pride; ' becauſe both the 

_ * abilities that acquired it, and the good diſpo- 
ſitions to make a right uſe of it, were both 
the bleſſings of Almighty Gop upon us. For 
who maketh thee, oh man, to differ from 
another? and what haſt thou that thou 
diaſt not receive? Now, F thou didft re. 
ceive it, why doft thou glory as if thou hadſt 
not received it? And therefore we have in- 
finitely more reaſon to be ſolicitous how to 
diſcharge our duty in the ſtewardſhip of a 
great fortune, than to be vain for being em- 
ployed in it: but if our wealth ſhould be 
found to be the effect of villainy, and evil 
arts (as it often 3 is raiſed without any one 
LE good 


Fg 


good y and ron the union 2 a great 
many evil), and ſhould alfo be employed as 
it was acquired, to injury, and to oppreſſion, 
then it is doubly infamous, and ſetves only 


* 


to complete the moſt hateful character, the 
moſt deteſtable monſter among enki; a 
great wealthy villain! and therefore nothing 
can be more fooliſh or —_— than Pride 1 
is founded upon ſuch a title. "oY 

I might mention here, among the other 
occaſions of Pride, beauty, ſtrength, and 


*. 


other endowments of the body; but theſe 


are ſo caſual and tranſient, and, generally 
ſpeaking, of ſuch little conſequence to any 
good purpoſe of life, that they are ſcarce 
worth mentioning; at leaſt, ſince they are 
ſuch very vain and periſhing poſſeſſions, ſure- 


ly we may ſay of them, as the wiſe man 


doth of riches: Wilt thou ſet thine eyes upon 
that which is not? And therefore whoever 


pride themſelves upon any of theſe, are em- 


phat ically fooliſh : and the only wife conduct 
they that enjoy theſe little temporary advan- 
rages can poſſibly fall into, is this, that, 
whilſt nature continues to adorn their bodies, 

| they apply all their CH to imbeliſh and 


improve 


33 With a A ſucceſſion- of. races; which 
(hen t. their out ward form fails). will con- 
tinne. to. render them always agrecable. 


411 T he:laſt ſort of Pride that I ſhall mention 
is, the Pride of anceſtors; and this is, of all 
others the moſt fooliſh and ill founded. And 
Indeed, it is aſtoniſhing how any man that 
thinks ſhould ever take it into his head to 
imagine that there is any merit in being born; 
for this is really the caſe, in relation to the * 
pride of birth: and it is ſo very abſurd, that 
it is no wonder if, in the far greater part of ö 
the world, nobility is made perſonal; and 
nothing but a man's own merit, can intitle 
him to any degree of diflinQion and re- 
| gard. = | | | 

It is true there is a preſumption of gene- 
rous principles and inclinations, in the iſſuiie 
of a great and good man, as of generous 
fruit from the ſcion of a generous ſtock : but * 
if this fail, as it too often doth, ſurely the „ 
virtues we had no ſhare in, cannot poſſibly | * 
make any part of our praiſe, unleſs the ſtupid — 
offspring of great benefactors to mankind be 


reverenced, like their ſtatues, on account of 
mine 


ſelves upon the merit of their anceſſ 
would do well to reflect what merit the head 
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ſome out ward reſemblance., And therefore 


gt the, worthleſs, iſſue of great. men reren: 


ber, that, although the titles of their fathers 


| deſernd to them, yet if thoſe talents apd dif. | 
poſitions, which ennobled theſe titles, do not 


DP 


accompany them, their quality is in truth A 
much greater reproach than recommendation 


to them. Worthleſs men, that pride them- 
Dy 
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of gold gave ro the brazen thighs and clayey 


| fect of Netuchadnezzar s image. Nay, even 


acquired nobility, which (if founded. upon 
merit), is of all others the moſt honourable, 


ſhould: take. care to be endowed with humi- 
lity, upon many accounts: I ſhall mention 
only two. | 3 
a Becauſe it hath attained | its rewards | 
"7 and therefore ſhould acquieſce and be thank- 
ful, and in conſequence humble. 
2dhy, Becauſe treating his inferiors With 
Pride, is, in a man of that character, ate 


proaching his own former condition. 


And thus I have done with all the cauſes 
and occaſions of Pride; and ſhewn you how 
fooliſh and ill founded it is in all its Pretences. | 


—_ . In 
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Let me obſerve to you, on this occaſic 0, 8 
That" there were two inftitutions, of Divine 
appointment, "under the Mofaic diſpenſa-· 
tion, of admirable uſe to repreſs the human 
vanity, and humble the hanghry' oath befors 
deg wg: of Goo. 
The firſt of theſe is to be Wed in the . 
23d chapter of Leviticus, at the 26th and 
following verſes. It was a day of ſolemn 


: 3 . n 
22 


and univerſal humiliation annually appoint: KK 


ed to the people of Ifrael, for afflicting their 
ſouls, and making an atonement for their ſins; 
under this dreadful denunciation upon every 
ſoul that profaned or neglected the obſerv- 
ance of it; that he mould be cur off. from 
his people. And the Loxp ſpale unto Mo- 
ſes, ſaying ; Alſo on the tenth day of this 
Jeventh' month, there ſhall be a day of atone- 
ment: it ſball be an holy convocation unto 
you. And ye ſtall aſſtict your ſouls, and 
offer an offering made by fire unto the Lonx D. 
And ye frall do no work in that ſame day, 
for it is a day of atonement, to make an 
atonement for you before the LoRD your GoD. 
For whatſoever foul it ſbull be that ſhall not 
ne * in that ſame = he a be cut. 


of 
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off from among his people: and wh 
foul it be that doth any work on that ſame 
| day, the ſame ſoul will I deſtroy from among 
bis people, He then adds, that this ſhall be 
an inſtitution of perpetual obſervance; 4 
Hatute for ever throughout your generations, 
in all your dwellings : and that this humili- 
ation was to begin on the eve of the ninth 
. and continue till the eve of the tenth. 


Jo this day of ſolemn, national humi ilia⸗ | 
tion among, the Fews, hath - ſucceeded the 
firſt day of Lent, in the, Chriſtian inſtitu- 
tion: a day as utterly diſregarded among 


many Chriſtians, and by ſome even of the 
moſt ſerious and exalted Chriſtian characters, 
as if the obſervance of it were founded on 
no authority of God, or inſtitution of infi- 
nite wiſdom, or pure and primitive Chriſtian 
piety. GoD of his infinite mercy amend us, 
and deliver us from the guilt and horror of 
this profane, unhallowed ſpirit, which is gone 
out amongſt us , 
The next inſtitution of Divine appoint- 
ment, and of excellent uſe to humble the 
haughty heart of man, is to be found in the 
26th chapter of Deuteronomy, at the firſt 
| e 5 and 


109 


110 I TER . Sers 4. 
and lowing verſes.” The Grdmance wht 
this; When the T/ra-Htes were ſettled in cite 
land which Go had promiſes to theit Ha. 


thers, they Were each of them öblię ged o 


bring an annual offering of cal fel fruits 
unto he las chat he bald chaſe; and 


chem before the 


altar, ; they "werorohumbledtiileye before 


G0, recounting tlic ditreltes, küe miſery, : 
and captivity of their forefathers and the 


mighty deliveranets vroughit for them by the 
hand of Gov, for Which they now brouglit 
an humble offering of their firſt· fruits. 17 
Syrian ready ro periſh was my father, and 


be went doum into Egypt, and ſo journed | 


there with a few; and berame there 4 na- 
tion, great, mighty and populbus; und the 


i Exyptians evilintreated 7 as, a afflitied 


us, and laid upon us hard Bond 24 And 
when we cried to the LORD 005 of our 


Fathers, the Lok D heard our bbice, and 
Hooked on our a Miction, and our labour, and 
on our oppreſſion :. and the Lok b brought 
#s forth out of Egypt, with a mighty 
hand, and an outſtretehed arm, and with 


great terribleneſs, and with ſigns, and with 


wonders; 


| and ſycophants, from robbers and mutder- 
ers! in one word, from vice and villainy 
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wonders; And he hath brought: us. into his 


1 Place, and Bath given Us this land, à Tand 


that fowerh with milk und Honky: un 


5 ow, behold!” I have brought the Frſt. Fruits 
of the land, which hot, .OTonp, e 4 


(Nie 


me. 
Alas! = brethren, were we annually to 
recollect our origin, and the bleſſings be- 


ſtowed, and the deliverances wrought for us 
1 the goodneſs and mercy of GoD; how 


many of us would be obliged to tecollect 
and recognize our anceſtors, in ters of 


ation chan that of, A Syrian — 70 own 
Was My father! How many of us would 


be obliged to derive out pedigree from a 
much lower and meaner origin, from ſlaves 


of every kind! and the beſt, the very 


beſt among the ſons of Hauam, be obliged to 
cry out before the altar of Gop, A ſinner 
ready to periſh was my father; a vile miſ- 
creant, enſlaved to Satan, and doom id to 
_ eternal. miſery, till thou, 'OGop; didſt, in 

thine infinite mercy, interpoſe, to coil 


him 
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him from Gaal deftmiſtion, 122 ohh fee | 
of thy. bleſſed Son Ixsus Cnn ler, and exalt 
him into an heir of everlaſting falyation ; 
for which we owe thee this our tribute of 
+ -praiſe and thankſgiving, our annual, our 
_ hourly, our endleſs humiliation before thine 
altar. | 2D UW ; 


Aſter all that hath {0 td; on this Gabj <Q, 
| need! add, that Pride is the moſt unphilo- 
ſophical, as well as the moſt unchriſtian 
principle in human nature? Unwiſe i it muſt. 
be, foraſmuch as it never fails at once to 
multiply our defects, and inflame every other 
vice in our nature; and that too with this 
unhappy. circumſtance, that, whilft it hides 
- them from ourſelves, it expoſes and doubles 
them to the reſt of the world. More than 
this, it multiplies the human infirmities, by 
miſtaking and obtruding them all for per- 
fections. The proud man'seffrontery is for. 
titude, his rudeneſs is ſincerity, his loud 
laugh, wit, and his ſupercilious dulneſs, wiſ: 
dom: and certainly there cannot be a more 
fooliſh or unphiloſophic principle in human 
nature, than that which at once multiplies 


3 


jt 
#4 
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of Pride is, that ir is utterly unchriſtfan. 
It is the direct contradiction to the Chriſtian 
virtue of humility: and the fame haughti- | 


N 


. - 


the: pofelibr's infieentes, and hides 5 them ; : 8 
from himſelf. - | 5 


But, alas! 1 Mz were all. * wit 66 
be endured. The moſt dreadful character 


nefs of heart, Which carries men to look 


down on their on ſpecies, too often 
lifts up their heads to heaven, and fights 


againſt'Gop. There is not a more hate- 


ful character among men, than that of Sa. 


Jomons ſcorner; and of all ſcorners, the 
ſcorner of things facred | 18 the molt exe · 


cen 0 


Heaven-born humility Mqpires r dis 


vine truths with care ; examines them with 
modeſty, and the deference due from a be- 


ing confeſſedly imperfe& and ſubordinate, 


to wiſdom infinite, unerring, and unſearch- 
able; determines with candour, and ſub- 
mits with reverence. Pride, mortal Pride, 
not inquires, but queſtions; not examines, 
but arraigns; not ſubmits, but decides; 


queſtions with arrogance, arraigns with 


| Firontery, and decides with diſdain; faſti- 12 | 


I dious, 
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by” my eee ae Pride; pray cameſtly, 8 
of * vichour ceaſing, to that GoD who reſiſterh 


that he would ſubmit oux ſouls, with humble 
kreſignation, to the diſp 
kations of his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs: 
abaſing ourſelves b 9 
adoring ! caſting doum imaginations, and | 
every high thing that exalteth itſelf againſt 


thought to the obedience of Cnr15T:. be- 
ſeeching God, in the gentleneſs and meek- 

neſs of Ixsus Cnr IST, that he would guard- 
| e that he would ſhield us from unchtiſtian, 


O, to love mercy, and, above all, zo 1 
Humbliy with our Go p. 
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. erg, 
at r ſelf-will'd; ſelf-fufficient, Q, 


e proud, but giveth grace to the lowlyz | 


nſations and decla- 


before him, obeying and 


Gop, and bringing into captivity every _ 


antichriſtian Pride; that he would keep us 
ſtedfaſt i in his holy faith and fear, fo do fuſt-- 


Wich he of his infinite mercy grant, thro 
the merits and mediation of Jz5vs 


